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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Mosic, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES’ — Géthe 





SUBSCRIPTION —Stamped for Postage—20s, PER ANNUM 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to BOOSEY & SONS, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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ECKHAM AMATEUR MUSICAL UNION. — 
ELEVENTH CONCERT, SATURDAY, April 6th. Artists: Madame Laura 
Baxter. Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. Georce Pernen, Mr. Metcuor Winter, Mr. 
Geonce Gence, Mr. ALLEN IrvinG, and Mr. Frank Braine (pianoforte.) Cond . 
Mr. F. Osporng Wittiams. To commence at Seven. Carriages at Half-past Nine. 
Mr, F. Osborne Williams’s new Part song, * The Mountaineer’s Return,” will be re- 
peated, by desire. 
HENRY HERSEE, Jun., President, Brunswick Terrace, Camberwell, 

HENRY QUARE, Camberwell Grove, } Hon Sees 

WALTER CHEESMAN, Queen’s Road, Peckham, P : 








a) 
VHE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. THIRD 
SEASON, 1861. The SECOND CONCERT (Orchestral and Choral) will 
take place at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday Evening, APRIL 10, at half-past Eight 
o’clock punctually, Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Programme :—Part Ist. 
Mendelssohn’s Cantata, “* The First Walpurgis Night” (the Eve of the first of May), 
Op. 60. Orchestra, Chorus, and Solos, for Contralto, Tenor, and Baritone. Mozart’s 
(Posthumous) Concerto in C for Pianoforte.—Part 2nd. Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 
4, intB flat, Op. 60. Spohr’s Scena, ‘Si lo sento,”” (Faust). SBarnett’s Trio, 
“ A Father’s look”? (Fair Rosamond). Macfarren’s Overture ‘*‘ Chevy Chace,” Voca- 
lists, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. George Perren, and Mr, Weiss. 
Pianist, Mr. John Francis Burnett. 
A limited number of Tickets for the eng at 3s. 6d. each, to be had of Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; and at St. James's Hall. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 
St. James’s Hall, 36, Baker Street, Portman Square, 
28 Piccadilly. W. ’ 





EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.— 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Conductor, Dr. Wvyitpz. The SECOND CON- 

CERT of¢the Tenth Season will take place on MONDAY EVENING, April 22nd, 

The PUBLIC REHEARSAL on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 20th, when 

will be performed Beethoven’s GRAND CHORAL SYMPHONY, and other great 
iostrumental works. Pianist, Mr. C. HaLi£; violin, M. VisuxTemps. 





M SAINTON has tle honour to announce a series of 
e FOUR CHAMBER CONCERTS, to take place at his own Residence, No. 
5 Upper Wimpole Street, on the following WEDNESDAY EVENINGS: April 24, 
May 15, 29, and June 12, to commence at Half-past Eight o’clock. M. Sainton will be 
assisted by the most eminent artists, including M. Bezeru, Mr. Doyie, Mr. WEBB, 
Signor Prati, M. Paqve, and M. Hatt&. An eminent vocalist will appear on each 
occasion. Subscription for the series, £1 11s. 6d. ; single ticket, half a guinea each ; 
to be obtained at the principal musicsellers, and of M. Sainton, at his residence, 








MOLIQUE'S ORATORIO, “ ABRAHAM.” — Under 


the immediate patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and other 
members of the Royal Family, Here Motigve will conduct his Oratorio “ABRAHAM,” 
for the first time in London, for the BENEFIT of the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 
at Exeter Hall, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 17. Principal Vocalists: 
Madame LeMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Madame SatsTon-Do.tpy, Mr. Witsye Cooper, 
Mr. SANTLEY, and Mr. Sims Reeves. An engagement has also been offered to Signor 
Beutetti. Reserved Seats in the Area, One Guinea (to be had only at Messrs. Cra- 
mer’s, 201 Regent Street; and Messrs. Ewer and Co., 87 Regent Street); Western 
Gallery, 10s. 6d. ; Western Area, 5s., at the principal musicsellers. 





i . 
[HE VOCAL ASSOCIATION, ST. JAMES'S HALL, 

i WEDNESDAY, April 17th.—OLE BULL, the Great VIOLINIST.— The 
Directors have much pleasure in announcing that piss: have made Arrangements for 
the Appearance of this great Artist at their next SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY April 17th. Conductor, Mr. Benepict., ‘Tickets, 5s., 3s., and Is. 
each, at St, James’s Hall, 





R. WALTER MACFARREN’S THREE CON- 
CERTS of Solo and Concerted Pianoforte Music, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on TUESDAY EVENINGS, April 23 andJune 11,and SATURDAY MORN. 
ING, May 18, assisted by M. Sarnron, Mr. H. BiaGrove, Mr. Lazarus, Signor 
Piatti, &c. Programmes illustrated by Mr. G. A. MACFARREN. Subscription £1 1s., 
of Mr. Walter Macfarren, 58, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— The EASTER 
TERM commences on MONDAY, April 22nd, 1861. 
1 or Admission must attend at the Institution for Examination by the 
Board of Professors on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, the 20th instant, at Three 
o'clock. By order of the Committee of Management, 
= Academy of Music, 


J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
— _ Hanover Square, April 3rd, 1861, G i 











ISS LASCELLES has RETURNED to Town for the 


SEASON, 35 York Street, Portman Square. 


ADAME CATHERINE HAYES has returned to 


Town for the Season. 13, Westbourne Park. W. 





AJ . 
M ISS STEELE begs to announce her Change of Resi- 
a dence, and that she will give TWO CONCERTS of Sacred and Classical 
Music, at Messrs. Collard’s, 16 Grosvenor Street, April 6th and May 16th, at Half-past 
Two, at which Miss A. Gopparp, Hatrf, Pratt, Liver, BLaGrove, &c., will assist. 
Tickets 78., of Miss Steele, 28 Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. 


HERR JOSEPH HERMANNS, Primo Basso, of Her 


Majesty’s Theatre, begs to announce that he is free to accept engagements for 
ew &c. &c, Address Herr Joseph Hermanns, 65 Newman Street, Oxford 
Street. 


M R. F. T. V. HONEYWELL, Organist of St. Mary 
. Woolnoth, Lombard Street, Professor of the Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, is ready to RECEIVE PUPILS on moderate terms.—Letters addressed to the 
care of Mr. A. W. Ilammonp, 27 Lombard Street, City, will meet with attention. 


(jolts and COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, where all communica- 
tions are to be addressed. Pianofortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has devoted a considerable time 


to the study of MUSIC, and who has had one of hearing the first 

Artists, is desirous of being employed as SECRETARY to a Lady or Gentleman con- 

nected with the MUSICAL WORLD, or as MANAGER of CONCERTS, &c. The 

Advertiser also would be eligible to fulfilan Engagement as TRAVELLING AGENT 

to any person concerned in Musical Speculations, and who may be in search of Talent. 

Ponte personally, or by letter, to “ HH. C..’" 27 Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
uare, 


ANTED, a CONDUCTOR for the Belfast Presby- 


terian Musical Association, He must be competent to give instruction, not 
only in the — practice of Congregational Psalmody, but in the higher depart- 
ments of Sacred Music. Salary 100/. per annum. A performer on the pianoforte or 
organ preferred. Application to be addressed, on or before the 20th April, to Rev. 
W. C. McCullagh, Ballysillan Manse, Belfast. 


IANOFORTE PLAYING.—A peculiar opportunity 


for advancement is offered to a Pianist capable of performing C'assical Music in 
public, Address (prepaid) H. N., care of Messrs. Augener, 86 Newgate Street, E.C, 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONGS, sung 


with immense success at St. James’s Hall, the principalConcerts, &c.— Hawking 
Song, 3s.; Rest, 2s.6d.; Now, 3s. The Music expressly composed by VinGinia 
GABRIEL. 
C. Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating Library, 26 Old Bond Street; where may be 
had all the latest and most approved compositions of Signori Garcia, Schira, Perugini, 
Campana, Badia, Marrus, Vtanesi, and Verdi. 





























TO PARTIES DESIRING A SECURE AND ADVANTAGEOUS 
INVESTMENT. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, 500 SHARES (in One or 

Smaller Lots of £1 each), ina first-class COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKING, of 
Limited Liability, and under the Management of a Board of Directors of the highest 
respectability. The Dividend declared at the last Meeting was at the rate of Ten per 
Cent. per Aunum.—Every information may be obtained on application to Mr. TEMPLE- 
man, Surveyor, 110 Fenchurch Street, London, 





JUST PUBLISHED—Pnrice 2s, 6d. 
«é AIL TO THEE! HAIL TO THEE!” Canzonet. 


Words from Laillah Rookh. Musicby Joun Raymonp. To be obtained of 
the Publishers, J. Williams & Ca., 123 Cheapside, London; and by order of all 
Musicsellers. 


WO MUSICAL SKETCHES for the PIANOFORTE, 
dedicated to Mr. Charles Hallé, by James Lea Summers, price 2s. 6d. each, 
“ are cleverly written and stamped with real musical feeling.” —Musicat Wortp, 
London ;—Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 
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BRILLIANT CONCERT PIECES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 





& g 
o& 


GRAND FANTASIA—“ II Trovatore ” 


A. SCHLOESSER. 
GRAND FANTASIA — “ Guillaume 


A. SCHLOESSER. 
wel” oa. oe 
A. SCHLOESSER. GRAND FANTASIA—*“ Martha ee 
A. SCHLOESSER. GRAND FANTASIA—“ La Favorita” 
WILHELM GANZ. GRAND FANTASIA—“ La Traviata ” 
STEPHEN HELLER. IMPROVISATA on MEN- 
DELSSOHN’S Melody, “On nit — — — 
by Miss ARABELLA GODDARD 
THEODORE MAUSS. “MAY BREEZES, id FANTASIA 
on a Popular German Air ... 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, GRAND FANTASIA. on “Le 
Prophéte” ... ° eee os =O 
A. FUMAGALLI. TAYAUT. « Choeur de Chasse” ae 8 
F. LISZT. The MARCH from WAGNER'S “Tannhiuser” 4 
THEODORE KULLAK. LES ARPEGES. Etude de 
Concert soe . 
JULES BENEDICT.  FANTAISIE MILITAIRE on 
HALEVY’S Opera, “Les Mousquetaires dela Reine” ... 5 0 
POLYDORE DE VOS. FANTASIA—“ Norma” ... ow. 5 O 


eee 


ao ooo 
oocso 


oaso 





IN THE PRESS. 
MAD. OURY. GRANDE FANTAISIE, on “Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia ” ae née ase ‘ aoe ove nee 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co. ), 
18 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 





BASsY TEACHING MUSIC, by J. Baptiste CALKIN. 


S1X SACRED PIECES: s.d. 

1 Most beautiful, appear. From Ua pdn’ s Creation «6. oe ee a ee a |) 

2 I waited for the Lord. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of seat we ow) Oe 8 Oe 
3 Rousseau’s Dream ... aa oo - mom. e 
4 But gee! _ not leave. Handel’s Messiah eve a ee ee ie |) 
5 Every valle Ditto on a oe a ow 
6 The Amen chant on. 10 


SIX OPERATIC PIECES: 


1 Lacidarem. Don Giovanni Te eT ee) eT) 
2 Batti, Batti. Ditto ove ove ove oe ove ove ove 
3 Suonliatrombs, TParitani 6. sso ose ase, stt 
4 Va Pensiero. Nabuco 

5 Libiamo, Brindisi, 
6 Parigi 0 cara. 


La Traviata” CT a eT eS eT) 
i a ar  S 9 


SIX POPULAR PIECES: 


te et pe 
occoco 


1 Jock o’ Hazeldean ., re ey ee ee ee |) 
2 The harp that once thro’ Tara's halls eT ee eS ee ee Oe |) 
3 Yankee doodle pm ohe, ove rT eee ie |) 
4 Where the bee sucks a ee ee 1 0 
5 The lass o’ Gowrie ove ove ove ove woe eee eo 1 0 
6 Cease your funning. Beggar’ 8 Opera Ce i Te a 
SIX CLASSICAL PIECES; 
1 Andante, varied, from Septett, Op. 20 (Beethoven) Pr, er 10 
2 Andante, con moto, from Sym hony in C minor (ditto) «+ avs ove : 9 
3 Adagio, Cantabile, from ‘Symphony 1 in B flat sige eT 1 0 
4 Finale, from S Symphony in D (ditto) oon ove ove 10 
5 Adagio, from Symphony No. 4, in @ ciinart5" ove ee eee 10 
6 Andante, from Sonata in B flat (ditto) ove 10 


The above Pieces, intended for very young Pupils, are written in a musicianlike 


manner, and are carefully fingered. 








LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 

18 HANOVER SQUARE. 








1861. 
NEW ALEXANDRE 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 








THE 


NEW FOUR-OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 
In Oak Case. Size 2 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft.; height, 2 ft. 4 in. 


Price Five Guineas, 


THE 


NEW FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 


Compass, Cto F. , Size, 2ft.11 in. by 1 ft. 2in.; height, 2 ft.6 in. 
Price—Oak, Five and a-half Guineas; Mahogany, Six Guineas: 


THE 


ALEXANDRE COTTAGE 


HARMONIUM, 


In Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards. Size, 3 ft, 4in. by 1 ft. 2 in.; 


height, 2 ft. 8 in. 


Five Octaves. 


Price Six Guineas. 





ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 


CHURCH = TARMONIUMS 


WITa 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


NO.1. BIGHT STOPS 


(Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case. Size, 3 ft. 9in. by 1 ft 11 i .3 
height, 3 ft. 3 in, 


Price Forty-five Guineas, 
NWO. 2. TWENTY.TWO STOPS 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), Polished Oak or Rosewood Case. Size, 4 ft, 4 in, by 2 ft, 
Gin. ; height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


Price Seventy Guimeas, 
NO. 3. TWENTY-TWO sToPs 
(Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves off Pedal 
Price Eighty-five Guineas, 








CHAPPELL & CQ., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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Revietos, 


———_+—— 


“ The Congregational Hymn and Tune-Book” — by the 
Rev. R. R. Cuorzr, B.A. (J. Wright and Co., Bristol) ; 
“«¢ Routledge’s Church and Home Metrical Psalter and 
Hymnal,’ containing 101 Psalm and Hymn Tunes, adap- 
ted to 640 Psalms and Hymns” — edited by Cuartes H. 
Purpay (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge); “‘ One 
Hundred and One Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes,’ 
arranged in short score for voices, with organ, piano, 
or harmonium” — selected and arranged by CuaRr.es H. 
Pourpay (same publishers). 

Tue above publications may be dismissed as useful in their 

way, and compiled with sufficient discretion, but offering no 

new feature to elicit either comment or criticism. 


“¢ The Orpheon,’ a collection of songs and choruses, in two, 
three, and four parts” — Vol. I. (Ewer and Co.). 
Volume I. includes no less than 32 pieces. We have an 
objection to offer which we cannot but think worth consi- 
deration. Not only are the names of celebrated composers 
affixed to number after number of this compilation, without 
any reference to the source whence the music, thus made to 
serve the purpose of mere “ book-making,” is derived ; but 
in one or two instances, to music of which they were never 
guilty. No.3 already presents us with a flagrant example 
of this, viz, a part-song, with words by Mr. Charles 
Swain, to which no less distinguished a name than that of 
Beethoven is unceremoniously attached. We present the 

music (without the words) as it stands ; — 


a are as EC T =a PEs Teun ra 
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Now we put it to the (anonymous) editor of The Orpheon 
whether Beethoven could ever have produced such a clumsy 
concoction as the above? Of course the real, concoctor 


knows well enough that it is a mere arrangement (a very bad 
one) of a dance-tune by Schubert, which was long foisted on 
the world as Beethoven’s Last Waltz, and which rivalled in 
popularity that other dance-tune by Reissiger, attributed in a 
similar manner and witha similar design, to Weber. “ Music 
by Beethoven!” Proh pudor ! 
“ L’homme est crédule, et dans son foible coeur 
Tout est recu; c’est une molle argile.” 

There are cases, however, in which the “ molle argile” 
hardens into stone, and the most credulous becomes sceptical. 
This is onein point. We should, indeed, be sorry to think 
that, in the advanced state of musical taste, any amateur, 
much less professor, would credit Beethoven with such a 
piece of workmanship as we have quoted. Poor Rossini, 
too, is treated in a most cavalier manner. On the other 
hand, the first volume of The Orpheon contains some ex- 
cellent things. No. 4 is a three-voiced canon (or round) by 
Cherubini ; No. 12 a good specimen of Himmel (the “ Hymn 
to Hope,” from Tiedge’s Urania—the words translated, 
moreover, by no less eminent a hand than Mr. John Oxen- 
ford); No. 15, Dr. Calcott’s fine glee, the “May Fly,” one 
of the purest English examples extant of three-part writing 
for voices ; No. 16 an impressive piece of four-part vocal 
harmony from the inexhaustible mine of John Sebastian 
Bach; No. 19 a vocal trio from Grétry’s opera of Azor et 
Zemira; No. 24 (“Funeral Hymn”), a welcome excerpt 
from Zumsteeg, a composer as little known to us in England 
as Himmel and Grétry; No. 25, Samuel Webbe’s capital 
three-voiced round, “In vain would fortune,” another genuine 
specimen of the English school; and No. 26, a two-voiced 
psalm (“As the hart panteth”), with figured bass, by Mar- 
cello. All these are valuable ; and if the rest of The Orpheon 
were composed of similar materials, it might be commended 
both emphatically and without reservation. Is it too late to 
reconsider Vol. 1— en attendant Vol. II. ? 


“<< Six Anthems, adapted for large or small choirs,” with 
accompaniment for organ and pianoforte—by WILLIAM 
Patten (Addison and Hollier). 

If Mr. Patten may not be justly congratulated on having 
exhibited any great originality of idea or of form in these 
anthems, he has at least full right to the credit belonging to a 
composer of taste and purity. We have seen few publications 
of the kind more uniformly entitled to praise for correct- 
ness of harmony and propriety of style. Mr. Patten has 
evidently studied our best church writers, and with such 
earnestness, that he has caught and profited by all their best 
qualities. We cannot single out any one of the six anthems 
for special eulogy, but without an instant’s hesitation recom- 
mend the whole of them, both as essentially good music, and 
as admirably adapted to the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

“ The Mariner’s Evening Song”—words by Auaustus L 
FitzHersert, music by W. C. Firsy; Op. 48 (Robert 
Cocks and Co.)— is, though by no means original, not devoid 
of a certain grace. But why in the name of St. Job de 
Pacheco, “ Op. 48”? A simple ballad hardly deserves to be 
presented asan “ opus,” seeing it has cost no labour. Mozart 
and Beethoven would offer six grand quartets as an opus, 
with six hundred thousand million billion times as much 
thought, and more than a trillion times that quotient as much 
ingenuity in each page of each quartet as in a quadrillion of 
such things as Mr. Filby’s ballad. Why then, in the name 
of Villalpandus (who wrote voluminously on Ezekiel), “ Op. 
48”?—or, indeed, in the name of common sense and pro- 
priety, “Op.” at all ? 
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“Consuelo and Haydn”—words by J. E. CAarpENntTER 
music adapted by SrepHEN GLoveER (R. Cocks and Co.). 


This is at the best a mere “catchpenny.” Mr. Carpenter 
has founded his words on an incident in George Sand’s 
romance of Consuelo; the music is concocted (the word is 
appropriate) out of themes from Haydn’s symphonies, one 
being that of the popular slow movement which suggested 
its title to The Surprise. The principal burden, however, is 
carried by the subject of the rondo-finale in one of the 
twelve symphonies written for Salomon. It will easily be 


remembered:— . 




















an Al ileal 
We cannot compliment Mr. Stephen Glover either on his 
idea, or on the manner in which he has carried it out. He 
had much better have left “ Papa Haydn” to himself. 


“¢ The Charlotte Waltz, composEn for the pianoforte” — 
by Henry Barton (R. Cocks and Co.)—is founded on “the 
favourite song, ‘ Her bright smile haunts me still,” of which 
we now hear for the first time. But why—in the name of 
Mr. W. T. Wrighton, who, from the inner title, we learn to 
be the author of that “ favourite song” —“ composed for the 
pianoforte by Henry Barton?” What has become of our 
favourite word “transcribed?” In these days, when almost 
every new piece is a “transcription” of something or other, 
surely the “Charlotte Waltz” (if anything at all) is a 
“ transcription ” too. 


“ Stephen Glover's admired ballad, ‘Annie o’ the Banks 
o’ Dee,’ TRANSCRIBED for the pianoforte” —by BrinLry 
Ricnarps (R. Cocks and Co.). 

See Mr.<Brinley Richards ; he is more conscientious than 

Mr. Henry Barton. Although he has really done something 

for Mr. Stephen Glover in this elegantly easy arrangement 

(modulating, for instance, into the flat third of the key, and 

back again — besides varying and ornamenting), he, with 

true modesty, a stern sense of justice, and in the fashion of 
the day, entitles his piece “transcription.” He does not say 

Mr. So and So’s admired so and so, “ composed for the piano- 

forte,” but Mr. So and So’s admired so and so, “ trunscribed 

for the pianoforte.” May his honesty never grow less ! 

* W. T. Wrighton’s admired ballad, ‘ My mother’s gentle 
word, transcribed for the pianoforte”—by Briniry 
Ricuarps (same publishers). 

For “Stephen Glover,” read “W. T. Wrighton;” for 

“ Annie,” &c., read “ My mother’s,” &c.; then re-read the 

remarks just immediately above, and they will hold as 

good here as there. Mr. Brinley Richards has got the 

“knack” of these things. He “transcribes” to perfection. 

By the way, what a number of “admired” ballads there 

appear to be. 

“* As you like It, polka élégante,”— composed by ADAM 
Wricnt (R. Cocks and Co.) —is a polka of some water. 
We “like it” as it stands; but should like it still better if it 
did not assume a virtue that it don’t possess. It is anything, 
Mr. Adam Wright, but “elegant.” “ Polka lively,” or 


would be still more welcome if the title were translated into 
English, Still there was no reason for styling it “ Fan. 
taisie,” there being nothing in the fantasy manner in an 
bar of it. Brilliant, without being at all difficult, « Z¢ 
Rayon de Soleil” is likely to find its way into more than 
one fashionable drawing-room—we beg pardon, salon, and 
fashionable seminary— we beg pardon, pension. 


“¢ M’ appari tutt Amor, from Flotow’s ‘ Martha,’ tran. 
scribed and varied for the pianoforte” — by Ricnarp Fre- 
pericK Harvey (R. W. Ollivier)— belongs to the same 
category, as the pieces by Mr. Brinley Richards already 
described, but though not wanting in a certain cleverness, 
more pretentious and less genuine. ; 


“ WVarblings at Eve,” romance for the pianoforte — by 
Brintey Ricuarps (Cocks and Co.). 

A little gem, as pleasant and cheerful as it is unobtrusive, 

Any one can play it, and everybody should play it. As solo 

or duet (in both which shapes it lies before us), it is equally 

attractive; such “warblings” are welcome. They are worth 

a thousand transcriptions. 


“La Voleé des Oiseaux,” pour piano, Op. 59; * Dix Pensées 
Descriptives,” pour piano, Nos. 1 and 2, Ops. 35 and 37; 
“ The Infant's Prayer,” Op. 52, written by the late Rey. 
R. Montgomery, M.A.; “ Past, Present, and Future,” 
Op. 26, for tenor voice, written by the late Professor 
Smith — par, or by, W. C. Furey (J. H. Jewell). 
Five more “ operas!” —“ 59,” “35,” “37,” “52,” and “26, 
Mr. Filby is more fecund than Donizetti, or even Cimarosy 
who wrote a hundred operas, and probably as many ora- 
torios, before he was forty-seven years of age. “35” isa 
pensée (or pensées), joyeux (or joyeuses). There is a phrase 
in this (page 2, line 2, bars 2, 3) that begins like a phrase in 
the drinking song of [Robert le Diable, but it is by no means 
so happily worked out. The best part of this thought 
joyous (or thoughts joyous—we are compelled nowadays to 
review with a French dictionary before us) is an episode in 
A flat, page 3, which is not joyous, but sentimental. The rest 
is hardly so good. “37” isa pensée (or pensées) tranquille 
(or tranquilles). The best part of this is an episode in E flat, 
page 2, which is not tranquil, but troublesome, especially to 
the left hand, It is clever, however, and far superior to the 











“ Polka sprightly,” would have been a fitter name. 


“*Le Rayon de Soleil, fantaisie a la valse, composée 
pour le piano”— par G. F. West (R. Cocks and Co.) — 








first theme, which begins like a well-known ballad (“ Rise, 
gentle moon!”?), but is not so happily worked out. “ 59,” 
“ La Volée des Oiseaux,” is a somewhat monotonous flight. 
Like the skylark, Mr. Filby’s birds soar very high; but, 
unlike the skylark, they never descend at all, remaining 
— in his melodious clouds an octave higher than G 
in alt— 
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—— where they leave off, poised; so that, if they were real 
birds, they would be invisible; and but for Shelley’s line — 
“Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight "— 


— inaudible, more especially by Mr. Filby, supposing him to 
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be represented by the left hand, which stands, abashed, u o 
the two lowest E-flats on the key-board. Mr. Filby’s songs 
are better, far better indeed, than his pianoforte music. The 
pure lines of “the late Rev. R. Montgomery”—by whose 
ermission, we are informed in a foot-note, they have been 
published (posthumous permission ?)— are set with true 
feeling for harmony; those of “the late Professor Smith,” 
if possible, still better. By the way, the late Professor 
Smith, if we may judge him by his verse — 


“Oh! shades of the past! rise not thus to my view — 
Ye are Sorrow and Pain, I would bid you adieu! 
Oh! scenes of the future ! approach not so near ! 
Away from my gaze—ye are Darkness and Fear !” 
Cease, cease, thou poor mortal ! thy wishes are vain ! 
The future must come, and the past must remain ! 
Alas ! that thy cheek should thus change and look pale ! 
The present is thine, and_it yet may avail” — 


was, tant soit peu, a poet. 
“ Selle’s Marche Triomphale,” pour piano (Ashdown and 
Parry). 
For “Selle” read Sell¢é. The following progression, in 


the trio of this march — 
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is, to speak in metaphor, a “sell.” The following progres- 


sion— 
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is, to speak in metaphor, a “sell.” The following progres- 
sions — 
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to speak plainly, are “sells.” So that it is to be feared 
“Sellé’s Marche Triomphale,” notwithstanding its spirited 
opening, its equally spirited coda, and its running accom- 
paniment to “Auld lang syne” (introduced as a second 
trio), may be in one sense a “sell,” and in another sense 


not a “sell,” 
—+— 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


CRAMER, BEALE AND CO. 


‘“ Three Fishers ” (Vocal). 
“ Margaret to Dolcino ” 

* Dolcino to Margaret ” 

“The Oubit” 

“Oh! that we two were maying ” (ditto). 
‘* Elizabeth’s prayer” (ditto). 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
Brissac (Jungs) ‘ La Siréne du Rhin” (Pianoforte). 


Barry (C, A.) 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 





LEADER AND COCKS. 


ALLEN (Georae B.) “ Soft may thy slumbers be ” (Vocal), 
Ditto. “ Down in yon green vale”’ (ditto). 
** See the shepherd swains (ditto). 
* The wind in the tree tops ” (ditto). 
“ May” (ditto), 
(ditto), 
(ditto). 
(ditto), 
(ditto). 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. * Morning” 

Smart (Henry) “ Bird of the morning ” 
Ditto. “ ‘The happy hours” 
Ditto. ** Him I love dearly ” 


NOVELLO. 


* Saviour when in dust to Thee” (Vocal). 


Barry (C, A.) 
L. P. “ Go, lovely Rose” , (ditto). 


—_—loO oO 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 

JOACHIM has taken leave of us, but, we trust, only to return very soon. 
This worthy man, as genuine and admirable in his private as in his pro- 
fessional character, must, on his side, have contracted kindly feelings 
for a city, which, like Vienna, has been so lavish in its marks of appro- 
bation. The recollection of Austria will, we feel sure, follow him, like 
some warm spring breeze from the south, as far as the heaths of Liine- 
burg. May Joachim soon experience home-sickness. This is the only 
ill we wish him. His third concert, the last but one—in the rooms of 
the Musik-Verein—began with Spohr’s concerto in E minor, Op. 7 

played with all the roundness and sweetness by which Spohr himself 
once enchanted his hearers, and, at the same time, with a grandeur of tone 
peculiar to Joachim. Beethoven’s Violin Romance in G@ major 
followed, as a perdant to that in F, which was performed some days 
previously. A Fantasia with full band (Op. 131), by Schumann, was new 
tous. As Joachim possesses none of the vanity of a virtuoso, it was, we 
suppose, a feeling of tender respect that induced him to select this piece 
which is as difficult as it is unsatisfactory, Schumann wrote it in the 
decline of his faculties, and dedicated it to Joachim. It is a dark 
chasm, over which two great artists stretch out their hands to each 
other, Tortured, gloomy, and obstinate, the Fantasia drags on its 
length in continuous figurations and with very little melodic substance. 
It is extremely seldom that the wearisome effect produced by it is bro~ 
ken by aclever instance of harmony or orchestration. 

On taking leave of the Viennese public, Joachim followed up the 
more select soirées in the rooms of the Musik-Verein, by a grand musical 
rout. Since the concerts of Jenny Lind, we never remember having 
seen the grand Redoutensaal so full, or the Josephsplatz so besieged and 
barricaded by carriages. On this occasion, Beecthoven’s overture to 
Coriolanus merely served as a march to usher in the numerous late- 
comers, who wandered in long files to their places. The audience were 
not perfectly settled before the “ Hungarian Concerto.” This, which 
Joachim had performed at his second concert, was repeated by desire. 
In so doing, he rendered a service to the public, and to his own repu- 
tation as a composer. The “Hungarian Concerto” is one of those 
characteristic pieces which interest us at the first time of hearing, 
and please at the second or third. 

Like many others, we ourselves thought the work more expressive 
and sympathetic than we did at its first performance, which, by the way, 
was given in too confined a space. Grand and richly-scored composi- 
tions, like fresco-paintings, require distance in order to be properly ap~ 
preciated. In the first movement there were many lengths—among 
them the cadence—the existence of which we can no more deny than 
the restless monotony of the finale, but the pathetic grandeur, which 
pervades the entire work, the marked character of all the motives, and 
the clever manner in which they are worked out, not merely greatly ex- 
cited our feelings, but, moreover, satisfied us, artistically speaking. The 
remaining pieces Joachim played were a fugue by Bach, and Mendels- 
sohn’s oft-heard concerto in E minor. Joachim’s great aim was the 
plastic and well-marked expression of the sustained melody, and gran- 
deur combined with unity of style. How perfectly the softest tender- 
ness and the most transient brilliancy may be united with the above 
qualities was proved by his rendering of the adagio and of the final 
movement—the latter being taken in the most rapid time. The public 
seemed to find it a difficult task to part from him. It was not till he 
had been called on several times that he took leave of us—a conqueror 
and a friend. 

The fourth and last of the Philharmonic Concerts did not display, 
despite its varied programme, the same vigorous freshness as its pre- 
decessors. Gade’s well-known Ossian overture, which never produced 
any very lively interest in Vienna, was to have been followed by a 
sacred air by A. Stradclla, The air was, however, omitted, owing to the 
indisposition of Herr Ander. Herr Gunz’s reudering of Don Ottavio’s 
air in B flat major, was a very sorry compensation for the disappoint- 
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ment. The next piece was the “larghetto” from Spohr’s third sym- 
phony. (!) Richard Wagner's “Faust-Overture” was performed, some 
years since, at a charity concert, and discussed in this paper. ; The work 
displeased us, but we did not know at the time how great a crime this in- 
volved on our part. Herr von Bulow had not written his pamphlet on 
the overture, proclaiming Wagner the legitimate successor of Beethoven, 
and, with a profusion of abuse against all persons of a different opinion, 
degrading Beethoven’s production into the “starting-point of the 
“ Faust-Overture.” According to Herr von Biilow, Schumann’s over- 
ture to Manfred is not to be compared, even in the remotest degree, 
with Wagner’s work. This is an opinion to which we willingly assent, 
provided it be—entirely réversed. Nay, did we not know that Wagner 
had sketched out his overture to Faust during his first visit to Paris in 
1840, we should look upon it as a caricatured imitation of the overture 
to Manfred. The overture to Faus! imposes on people by its highly 
consequent character, and a uniformity of structure very wonderful for 
Wagner. The matérials, however, which fill up this structure are 
marked by a degree of impotence which really excites our pity. When 
we hear, at the very commencement, the “ bass-tuba” indulging vigor- 
ously in a comically lofty theme, we cannot help thinking of a success- 
ful travestie of Faust, rather than of Goethe’s poem itself. In the 
allegro this motive is much better treated, being, as we have already 
said, carried out with iron consequence. Would that the “ Unity of 
Feeling” were not manifested in so rudely material a manner, causing 
a viola-figure (similar to the first Coriolanus-motive) in the accompani- 
ment to pursue us incessantly under every circumstance and on every 
instrument, through all the half-tones of Herr Wagner’s chromatics. 
Towards the conclusion of the overture, it struck us that any one 
who was not obliged to listen to this viola-figure enjoyed a happy and 
honourable privilege. We can understand, at a push, that even the 
weakest of Wagner’s operas may revel in an enthusiastic audience and 
a few idolising crities ; but how any one can possibly admire Wagner 
as a symphonetic composer, and write a whole treatise, exclusively de- 
voted to the interpretation of the overture to Faust, we cannot, for the 
life of us, comprehend. On this occasion, the work was received with 
a tolerably equal amount of applause and hisses. 

A very modest and graceful contrast to Wagner’s tone-metaphysics 
was afforded by another specimen of programme-music, on which, how- 
ever, as far as we are aware, no one has ever written a book. This was 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. The excellent manner in which it was 
performed, so delighted the audience that they manifested their appro- 
bation of the orchestra, and its meritorious conductor, Herr Dessoff, 
with a degree of warmth which affords the most pleasing guarantee for 
the “Future ” of the Philharmonic Concerts. We have been unable to 
attend the performances of the fair harpist, Mile. Mésner, who has given 
two concerts. According to all accounts, however, they were highly 
successful. 

On Sunday we had a concert of the Euterpe Society, and one of the 
Mannergesang-Verein, in the morning, while a quartet-concert was 
given by Herren Hofman, Tiirk, Steiner and Méser, in the afternoon. 
The members of the Mannergesang-Verein displayed their excellent 
training and capabilitics in the performance of various choruses, of 
greater or less value. The Euterpe Society provided an agreeable 
programme, composed of an overture by Ferdinand Ries, pieces for 
flute, violoncello, and harp, several songs, and Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, the whole under the direction of Herr Langwara, who con- 
ducted in his usual unpretending manner. As a composer, also, Herr 
Langwara achieved, a short time since, a gratifying success, with a new 
quartet, performed on the 2nd ult., by the members of the Hofman 
Quartet. These gentlemen, who have gained a reputation by the intro- 
duction of attractive novelties, gave on the 10th ult., a new quartet by 
Rudalf Bibl, which was much praised. On the 17th ult. they concluded 
their second series. 

The 17th ult., by the by, was one of the most important days, in a 
musical sense, we have had to chronicle this year. Herr Herbeck, respon- 
sible conductor of the Gesellschaft der Musik-freunde, had announced his 
intention of executing on that day, at the fourth Gesellschafts-concert 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, the rehearsals of which he had conducted with 
indefatigable zeal. The result proved a triumph for the Soci 
for Herr Herbeck. The perfor ich, wi se 

, performance, which, with a few drawbacks 
always to be expected, was eminently successful, reflects the greatest 
credit, not merely on Herr Herbeck, and the instrumental performers 
but also on Herr Joseph Hellmesberger, who, with the createst readi- 
ness, placed himself at the head of the orchestra, and undertook the 
violin solos; on Herr Bibl, who presided at the organ; on the cho- 
Tuses, consisting of members of the Singer-Verein, and female students at 
7 Perce rage and on the solo singers, Miles, Krauss, Schmidt, 

, Gunz, and Panzer. On the same day, there was a performance 








at the Theater an der Wien, for the benefit of the families of the 
comedians Gétz and Schierling, lately deceased. The proceeds were 
satisfactory. Mdlle. Mésner, the harpist, also selected the 17th for her 
second concert.* This young lady possesses taste and technical skill; 
but it is to be regretted that she should have devoted her exclusive 
attention to the harp, which is not a concert instrument, and, though 
once so popular, cannot boast even a respectable repertory of com. 
positions. PAILLE-EN-cv, 


—<—< oS 


RICHARD WAGNER'S “TANNHAUSER” IN PARIS} 


I HAVE not been in too great a hurry to send the Niederrheinische 
Musik-Zeitung an account of the circumstances attending the perfor. 
mances at the Imperial Opera House, on the 13th and 18th ult., since 
the political papers have taken care to make the whole world already 
acquainted with the fate of Tannhiuser. I must, however, assure you 
that the mode in which the audience of the Grand Opera, generally s0 
well-behaved, expressed their dissatisfaction on the occasion in ques- 
tion, has been described by the press in strict accordance to truth, and 
without exaggeration. The fact is indisputable, but the attempts that 
have been made to account for it, by the supposition of a systematic, 
well-matured and organised opposition, are founded upon erroneous 
premises and gross ignorance of the state of things here. That a success 
may be achieved, by certain influences, is in Paris very possible. There 
are plenty of instances ready to our hand, and even Wagner's own con- 
certs might, if only in an inferior degree, be adduced as a proof. But 
for any persons to resolve that a piece shall prove a failure, and that 
they shall have the power to carry out their determination, is not possi- 
ble. The only considerable and determining power which successfully 
opposed Tannhduser was French good taste, which revolted both against 
the tendentious and supernatural subject of the Legend Drama, and the 
unmelodious music. 

This will furnish every one acquainted with the mind and taste of 
the French people, with an explanation of the failure of the opera—a 
failure which might have been predicted with tolerable certainty. For 
the circumstance, however, that this non-satisfaction of the national 
taste was not confined within the usual limits of a cool reception, but 
assumed the character partly of ridicule and partly of contempt, was 
‘owing to Wagner’s conduct alone; his boundless self-laudation, his 
literary self-mirroring, his reformatory bombast, and his revolting de- 
gradation of the greatest composers of dramatic music, obliged the public 
to apply a severe standard to his artistic productions, for the purpose of 
testing what grounds there were for justifying, or even simply excusing, 
his wordy bragging. The public looked upon the performances of 
Tannhiuser as a case of “ Hic Rhodus, hic salta,” and as the leap was 
not successful, easily remembered the words of their countryman 
Voltaire: “ Du sublime au ridicule il n’y a qu'un pas.” Considering 
the insignificant result of such stupendous efforts, and such a lavish 
expenditure to satisfy the composer’s most preposterous demands, is the 
public voice so very wrong, when it says: “ According to his own 
statement, Wagner did not come to Paris to submit to the judgment of 
the French public. Not a bit of it! ‘As an exile, he is the only 
German who has never heard Tannhduser and his other works.’ He 
came, therefore, and took advantage of the resources of our Grand 
Opera, and 250,000 francs for the mise-en-scéne, in order to enjoy the 
highly justifiable pleasure of hearing and admiring himself.” 

I have not the slightest intention of again discussing the weaknesses 
of Wagner’s music, especially of his Tannhduser, in your pages, in 
which they long ago met with thorough appreciation. In the ex- 
haustive criticisms, forming a long series of articles, and published in 
the Miederrheinische Zeitung, as far back as 1852, every instance of 
beauty to be found in detached scenes was freely acknowledged, though 
at the same time everything ridiculous or unmusical was mercilessly 
shown up, precisely in those portions of his work which the Paris 
public have laughed at and hissed. If the French read German news- 
papers, they would have known long since what they had to expect. 
They had, however, carefully been led to suppose that all Germany was 
overflowing with admiration for Tannhduser and Lohengrin, and, a 
the poet-composer set himself above all his predecessors in the Halls of 
Grand Opera, not only in social conversation, but also in official mani- 
festoes (such, for instance, as his last Brief an einen Freund iiber 





* Malle. Mosner appeared at the Monday Popular Concerts in 1859, 
when she performed, with Joseph Joachim, a sonata by Spohr for harp 
and violin. —Ep, 

t From the Neiderrheinische Musih- Zeitung. 
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Zukunftsmusik) * a violent reaction—such as always attends grandilo- 
quent promises, followed by disappointed hopes—was the inevitable 
result. 

It is, however, highly important, perhaps, for the history of the Music 
of the Future, that I should give your readers the heads of the Paris 
criticisms. It is a very remarkable fact, to begin with, that not a single 
paper defends Tannhduser as a whole, but, at the utmost, pronounces 
only some few detached pieces to be effective. Anything like a musico- 
esthetic quarrel, arising from the division of the public into two factions, 
like those in the time of the Gliickists and Piccinists, is something en- 
tirely out of the question; the last hope of the composer to create a 
sensation, and preserve a leading position for some short period longer, 
by such means, must vanish before the unanimity of public opinion. We 
will begin with the following short specimen of the latter:— 

* * * * * * * * 

All this is true to the very letter. The critic might haye added that 
there were three grand rehearsals, with dresses, scenery, and properties, 
and that, after these rehearsals, well-meaning composers advised Wagner 
to cut out most of the passages, afterwards greeted by the laughter of 
the public, but that he proudly refused to doso, Never was a German 
composer so thoroughly favoured in France, and that, too, by the manage- 
ment of the first art-institutions in the empire, at whose portal native 
composers knock for years and years before they are admitted, while 
some never obtain admittance at all. 

* * * * * * se » 

Wagner certainly has admitted this during his stay here, but he 
added that he remodelled a great deal in Tannhduser—as, for instance, 
the dialogue between the Knight and Venus, in the first act—in accor- 
dance with the spirit of his later system, as it appears, perfected, in 
Tristan und Isolde. ‘This is really the fact, for the scene just mentioned 
is now almost twice as long as it was at first. Immediately after the 
rehearsals, a writer in one of the papers remarked :—“ Nous entendrons 
du Wagner plus pur et plus abstrait que les Allemands : en sommes-nous 
dignes?” Referring to the dialogue in question, the critic of the Moni- 
teur (De Rovray, i.e. Fiorentino) says— 

* * * * * * 

Yet Wagner is ungrateful to Niemann, for, as I have been confidently 
informed, he said, at the rehearsal: “ Had I heard him sing before I 
engaged him, I would not have done so.” 


—_—LS— SS — 


Cotoanz.—The hope generally expressed, two years ago, at the 
first performance of i. 8S. Bach’s grand Matthius- Passion, that this 
work, which is unique of its kind—for Bach himself is the only 

rson who has, in the Johannes-Passion, produced a pendant to 
it—might be,turned to account annually for the celebration of 
Palm-Sunday, has, by the performance last year, and by that on 
the 24th ult., been realised; and this magnificent music of the 
“past” will, without a doubt, delight and edify the “ future” and 
its descendants, when many other productions shall have long since 
perished and been forgotten. The most gratifying fact connected 
with the matter is, that the interest manifested by the public con- 
tinues to increase. At the performance on the 24th ult., under 
the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, the municipal Capell- 
meister, not only were the subscribers’ places all occupied, but the 
attendance of visitors, some of whom came a long distance—from 
Switzerland, for instance—was very great, necessitating the issue 
of nearly 350 additional tickets. ‘The last grand rehearsal, too, 
produced 121 thalers, at 10 silver groschens ahead. We trust 
that this may serve as a lesson for the hyper-orthodox of both 
creeds, who would banish music from the Church, and prove to 
them how deeply a religious feeling, combined with the love of 
music, is implanted in the breasts of the German nation; for who 
could fail to perceive that, at the performance of Bach’s Passion, 
the spirit of devotion and pious stillness of the audience, as well as 
the deep impression produced upon every one present, resulted from 
the union of faith and a love for its musical expression? The 
beautiful manner in which Bach’s music is adapted to the simple 
and, for that very reason, so deeply moving, story of suffering told 
by the Evangelist, and the wonderful power of choral song, are the 
two principal points which endue Bach’s Passions-Musik with 
the irresistible influence it exercises over all persons of feeling. 
A great deal of the effect of the whole work depends on the 
mode in which the solo parts are rendered. On the 24th ult. these 





* “A Letter to a Friend on the Music of the Future.” 


was most admirably given by Herr Julius Stockhausen, Herr 
Rudolf Otto, Mile. Genast, and Mad. Potthof-Diehl, the latter lady 
being a fair amateur from Aix-la-Chapelle. The chorus, too, 
were excellent, and all persons engaged deserve the thanks, not 
only of the public but of every one connected with art, whose 
interest it is that a work of this kind should be revived—a deside- 
ratum which would, however, be an impossibility but for the zeal 
and assistance of dilettanti. 

Pappersorn.—At the fifth concert of the Musik-Verein, the fair 
violonist, Mlle. Amalie Bidé, from Vienna, was highly successful. 
Among other compositions, two of Ferdinand Hiller’s quintets for 
soprano and male voices—the “ Reiselied” and “ Friihlings-Ein- 
zug” —were greatly applauded. 

A new “Swepiso Nicutineare.’— LZ’ Univers Musicale states 
that a new “ Swedish Nightingale” has been found in Gothland 
by a great lady, and sent at her cost to Paris to learn to sing, Her 
name is Christine Nilsen.—Gothland-Fudge. 





Curisty’s Minstrets.—Of all the sooty tribes of vocalists who 
have crossed the Atlantic and scaled the white cliffs of Dover, 
with the determination of taking England by musical storm, the 
Christy’s Minstrels are those who have attuned their voices sweetest 
to British ears, have made banjos most tuneful, bones most expres- 
sive, and the pirouettes of niggers most elastic and original. Other 
“ Minstrels” have appeared before and after them, but no com- 
pany of “darkie” melodists have come between them and the 
favour of John Bull. Other vocalists, be they never so well 
blackened, and let them have exhibited for never so long a time 
in the country, may absent themselves for the longest period, and 
when they have departed no difference is felt, They are no sooner 
removed than they are forgotten ; and should they come back, they 
have to commence anew all the preliminaries of solicitation, and 
begin all over again their courtship to the public. Not so with 
the Christy’s Minstrels. Their absence is not only felt, but 
regretted; and not only regretted, but a certain section of the 
London public live in darkness until their ‘“ darknesses” come 
back. That the nigger melodies have an extraordinary fascina- 
tion for most ears, no one can deny. They supersede even Verdi’s 
tunes on the barrel organs, and adults at their work, and juveniles 
in the gutter, alike indulge in humming “ 1’m off to Charlestown,” 
“ Darling Nelly Gray,” “I’m leaving thee in sorrow, Annie,” “ Hoop 
de dooden do,” &c., &c. No doubt the nigger melodies are old: 
friends with new faces; but whatever they be, they are very attrac- 
tive, and some of them are really beautiful. Now the Christy’s 
Minstrels were the first, unless we are much mistaken, who made 
the sentimental songs of the niggers a feature of the performance, 
or at least introduced sentimental songs without any attempt at 
extravagance or burlesque. Their new performance, at the Bijou 
Theatre attached to Her Majesty's Theatre, has lost none of its old 
attraction, either in humour or sentiment, but has received a great 
accession of strength in a new burlesque opera, taken from Som- 
nambula, written by Mr. William Brough. This is an admirable 
bit of fun, and the Dinah of Mr. Collins—the “bones” of the 
company—as the prima donna, is literally excruciating. In short, 
the attractions are greater and more varied than ever ; and it be- 
hoves all who love what is mirthful, tuneful, and original, to pay a 
visit to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and hear and see the Christy's 
Minstrels. 
Tarry OrpHeontsts.— The Star of Gwent says (says the Wilt- 
shire County Mirror) that steps are about to be taken to form a 
company of Welsh singers on a similar plan to that of the French 
Orphonlate, who attained such celebrity last year in the metropolis. 
Wales has for ages been the land of song, and her inhabitants 
eminently musical in their tendencies. If a union of the chief 
singers of the principality be formed as anticipated, it will enhance 
the national character, and create a nucleus of attraction, which 
cannot fail to be beneficial in improving the taste and aspirations 
of the Welsh people, and raise them in the estimation of their 
neighbours.— Gwent- Fudge. 

Trrrens anp Givexint (writes the Leeds Intelligencer) are about 
to pay Leeds another visit. We observe that Signor Vialetti 
and fligtor Arditi, the composer and conductor, are also of the 


fo} 


concert party. 
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JAMES’S HALL, 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


MR. CHARLES HALLE. 


S T. 








‘THE SIXTEENTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON 
(5718 Concrrt 1 Sr. James's Harr) 
WILL TAKE PLACE 


ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 8, 186], 


The Programme, Vocal and Instrumental, will again be selected from the Works of 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


PROGRAMME. 


I.— Quartet in E major, Op. 59, MM. Vieuxremps, Ries, Scureurs, and 
yon eae Song, ‘“* Now summer hath departed,” Miss BankKs—Dussek ; Song, 
“Dalla sua pace,’ Mr. Sims Reeves—Mozart ; Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57, Mr. 

s HaLtte—Beethoven. ‘ 
eS ae in F, Op. 24, for Violin and Pianoforte, Mr. Cuartes Hare and 
M. Vigevxremps—Beethoven; Song, ‘* The Hunter’s Song,” Mr. Sims Reeves— 
Mendelssohn ; Impromptu in B flat—Schubert ; Valse in A flat, Mr. CHarLes HaLLE— 
Chopin ; Song, “ Ave Maria,” Miss BaNkKs—Schubert ; Quartet for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello, Mr. Cartes HaLte, M. Vieuxrempes, M. Scuregurs, and M. 
Paque—Mozart. 





Conductor — Mr. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 





t Sofa Stalls, 10s. Gd. ; Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, Is. 
— of Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street ; Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 
201 Regent Street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside ; Mr. Austin, at St. James’s 
Hall ; and of the principal musicsellers. 





, 

T. JAMES’S HALL.—MR. CHARLES HALLE’S 

BEETHOVEN RECITALS.—Mr. Charles Hallé begs to announce that he 

intends giving EIGHT PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 

MUSIC, in the large Room of St, James’s Hall, on the afternoons of the subjoined 

dates :—-Friday, May 17th; Friday, May 24th; Friday, May 3ist ; Friday, June 7th; 

Friday, June i4th ; Friday, June 2ist; Friday, June 28th; and Friday, July sth.— 
To commence each day at Three o'clock precisely. 

The Programmes will be exclusively devoted to the Sonatas composed hy Beethoven, 
for Pianoforte without accompxniments—the whole to be introduced in regular succes- 
sion, according to the original order of their publication, for which the numbered 
“ Operas” respectively a-signed tothem are warrants. The universal popularity of 
these works in England, as elsewhere, and their admitted superiority to all other compo- 
sitions of the class to which they belong, suppo:t Mr. Hallé in the belief that such an un- 
interrupted presentation of the entire series — elicit the attention both of students and 
of connoisseurs. Many of the Sonatas never having been publicly performed, though 
familiar to professcrs, are unknown to the Majority of amateurs ; and some of these 
are quite as worthy admiration as others which, owing to their frequent appearance in 
concert programmes, have obtained unanimous acceptance. 

As exemplifications of the gradual advance of their composer's talent, from its early 
stazes to its ripe maturity, the Pianoforte Sonatas of Beethoven may be consulted as 
advantageously as the Quartets or the Orchestral Symphonies. ‘They begin at the 
commencement of his “ First”’ manner, play a very conspicuous part in his * Second,” 
and extend far into the meridian of his “* Third.” “No less than Thirty-two in number, 
there are enough of them to illustrate, more or less pointedly, every phase of the 
great musician’s artistic progress ; and, if merely regarded as a series of compositions 
for a single instrument, in variety, beauty, and originality, they stand wholly un. 

aralleled. 

. At each of the Eight Performances two Vocal Pieces will be introduced. ‘The Pros 
grammes will contain descriptions, historical and analytical, of the Sonatas as they 
occur, ‘The object aimed at in these descriptions—from which criticism will, asa mat. 
ter of course, be excluded— is not to guide the taste, but to assist the appreciation of 
the audience. 

Prices of Admission :—Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), for the series 27. 2s.; 
single ticket, 10s. 6d. Reserved Seats (Balcony and Area) for the series, 1/, 11s, Gd. ; 
single ticket, 5s. Unreserved Seats, for the series, 1/.; single ticket, 3s. 1 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. W. (Oxford). Miss Louisa Pyne is the same Miss Pyne as the Miss 
Pyne alluded to by our correspondent. For the other question we 
must refer “ M. W.” to our leading columns, 

In consequence of press of matter, several important concerts are un- 
avoidably postponed until our next. 


BDenths. 


On the 2nd instant, at his residence in the Hampstead Road, Mr. H. 
Saker, - well-known comedian, of small-pox, 
On the 28th ultimo, in the State Lunatic Asylum Vienna, Jos 
: ‘ y e 
Staudigl, the celebrated German bass-singer. , : » 


NOTICES. 

To ApvErtisEers.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the Tur Musica, Wortp is established 
at the Magazine of Mxssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as _Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 


Three lines and under $06: . dads, cmos Oke 
Cerms ‘men additional 10 words =. wd 


To PuBLisHERS AND Composers.—All Music for Review in TE 
MustcaL Worup must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Mussrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in Toe Musica Worxp. 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 





Che Musical World. 
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AS yet the prospects for the forthcoming season of the 

Italian Opera do not shine with any especial brilliancy. 
The promises held out by the Covent Garden programme 
are not of that kind to create unwonted interest or excite- 
ment. The enterprising and provident impresario, doubtless, 
has done all within his power to ensure the patronage of the 
subscribers and the public; and has presented them a fair, if 
not an unusually striking, bill. But talent is not of perennial 
growth, and industry and money can no more purchase good 
artists, than they can procure sunshine and flowers. If, 
however, Mr. Gye’s new tenor be what everybody pronounces 
him, he is likely to bring about a reformation at the Royal 
Italian Opera, which cannot fail to afford unbounded gratifi- 
cation to the lovers of real Italian music. For too longa 
period, and with too much exclusiveness, many have thought 
and think, that the great establishment in Covent Garden 
has devoted its energies and resources to the works of French 
and German masters. Instead of depending on those com- 
posers who created Italian Opera, and infused into it vitality 
and strength, the director called to his assistance foreign 
musicians, and entirely changed the nature and character of 
Italian Opera proper, as far as his theatre was concerned. 
But who can blame him? He but followed a necessity of 
the times, which cried out for variety, for novelty, for some- 
thing unheard, unseen before. ‘The necessity proceeded 
from a deficiency of singers rather than from a change in 
musical taste. Had an artist like Rubini been at the head of 
the establishment, we question if French operas would have 
been dreamt of. Unfortunately for the perpetuation of pure 
Italian Opera, Signor Mario had a larger intellect, a more 
plastic mind, and a more susceptible organisation than even 
his illustrious predecessor ; and with Signor Mario, we need 
hardly hint tv our readers, originated, in a great measure, 
the foundation of French Opera at Covent Garden. Unfor- 
tunately, too, for Signor Mario, the step to him was by no 
means profitable ; and he soon found out the different effect 
produced on his voice through singing in the Huguenots 
and singing in the Barbiere. 

The success of French Opera at Covent Garden cannot 
be denied; but now there seems a hope that the Italian 
School may once more assert its supremacy. A contempo- 
rary has asked, why all this talk about novelties, when there 
are chefs-d’ceuvre of the best Italian masters lying on every 
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publisher’s music shelves, which no manager thinks of pro- 
ducing? How few of the works of Rossini—perhaps the 
most popular of all operatic composers—are known to the 
English public. How many of his finest operas are en- 
tirely neglected? In the days when opera buffa was the 
fashion, the Italiana in Algeri, L’Inganno Felice and Il 
Turco in Italia were all exceedingly attractive; but the 
Opera could boast of very different singers then. Now, 
even Cenerentola is overlooked, the Barbiere and La 
Gazza Ladra alone, of all the galaxy, remaining. Of Ros- 
sini’s serious operas we hear even less than of his comic. 
Twice in a quarter of a century Mosé in Egitto—next to 
Guillaume Tell, perhaps, the grandest achievement of the 
composer’s genius—has been produced; once, the Siege 
of Corinth ; once, Zelmira ; and Armida, we believe, never. 
Would it not be worth while trying some other of Cimaro- 
sa’s multitudinous operas besides the Matrimonio Segreto ? 
Is Paesiello, once the glory of the Italian Opera, to be for 
ever despised? Is old Piccini (or Piccinni) not worth a 
thought? The success of Signor Tiberini may involve the 
elucidation of some of these problems. For our own part, 
we love to hear Italian operas at Italian theatres performed 
by Italian singers, if obtainable, and think that French 
opera should have a theatre especially set apart for it. 

The lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre was dumb, and 
made no sign. We are wrong. He had announced his 
intention of not opening the theatre until the expiration of 
the Court mourning —an act of loyalty unparalleled in 
the history of operatic managers. No doubt cognizance will 
be taken of this in the proper quarter, and Mr. Smith 
be liberally remunerated. Meanwhile the Royal Italian 


Opera has opened with Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, the great suc- 
cess of last season; and Mr. Smith——/as issued an adver- 


R. 


Friday night. 

T the eleventh hour we are enabled to state posi- 
tively that there will be no performances of Italian 
Opera this year under the direction of Mr. E. T. Smith. 
‘That enterprising gentleman, it would appear, is not in- 
clined to pursue (at least for the moment) a speculation 
which, for reasons unnecessary to recapitulate, has hitherto 
proved anything rather than remunerative. He secedes, 
then, from the management—not of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
of which he must continue to hold the lesseeship (un- 
less the Earl of Dudley should consent, on fair terms, 
to take it off his hands), but of the Italian Opera, in 
that (to employ an unhacknied phrase) “ time-honoured” 
establishment. He secedes, moreover, magnanimously — 
without a stain upon his managerial escutcheon. Every 
one of his artists—from Alboni, ‘Titiens, and Giuglini, to the 
humblest ballet-girl and machinist (machinists are also 
artists, in their way)—is paid to the uttermost farthing they 
have a right to claim. ‘Thus, though Mr. Smith will keep 
clear of the “ Italian irons” (vide speech at the dinner of the 
Theatrical Fund) during the current year, he can—if cir- 
cumstances look more smilingly upon him, gwod this especial 
department of his enterprise—resume them (and be re- 
scorched) when the International Exhibition of Commerce, 
Industry, and Art (from which music is, as a matter of course, 
excluded—being neither a commercial, industrial, nor artis- 
tic pursuit) comes off, in the year of our Lord, 1862. He may 
do this, or he may leave it alone, just as what a well-known 
writer would call the “ freak,” or the “ whimsy,” leads him. 
Meanwhile, what plea is Mr. Smith likely to put forth in 
the public journals for this proceeding, tant soit peu (we beg 


tisement. 
— 





pardon—more or less) ab retro? Will he say that, in re- 
signing the future direction of Italian opera, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, he feels it a duty to offer some explanation to his 
kind friends in particular, and to the (of course) still kinder 
“public” in general;? Will he continue—that, in consequence 
of unanticipated so and so, he finds himself compelled to take 
such and such a step? Will he—to be brief—state, openly 
and frankly, that his expenses became by degrees so over- 
whelming that success was literally impossible? We know 
not; but we do know that he might say as much, without 
either transgressing the absolute truth, or lessening his 
reputation one doit* in public esteem. He might also say 
that, with the salaries he had to pay to his foreign artists, 
the house crammed to the ceiling, from one end of the season 
to the other, could only have brought him in a loss. 
Had Mr. Smith been satisfied with his English opera—his 
Robin Hood, his Amber Witch, his Sims Reeves, &c.— 
during the winter; had he, in short, &c., &c., &c., he might, 
no doubt, &c., &c., &c. It is very easy to reason after the 
fact—to bar the door when the ass is stolen. Nothing is 
more easy, on one hand, and nothing more stupid on the 
other. The long and short of the matter is, that Mr. Smith 
has learned a new lesson, and, there is every reason to 
believe, contemplates profiting by his experience. 

Whether there will be any performances of Italian Opera 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre this season, or the contrary, is 
entirely another matter. Mr. Smith has washed his hands 
of the undertaking; but that is no reason why the under- 
taking should be abandoned in ¢oto. Why, in the name of 
the Madellonnettes of Béthanie—who built a church and a 
chapel in honour of the Sacrament of Miracles, on the site 
of the mansion of the Cattenbroecks—why, in the name of the 
Madellonnettes of Béthanie—who were all excellent singers, 
at morning Mass, and (as the author of Zhe Amber Witch 
might say) 

“ By night, frequented Theatre—” 

why, in the name of the Madellonettes of Béthanie — 
who invited the curate of Mattaincourt to concerts of secular 
harmony in the “middest” of the seventeenth century, and 
sung so divinely that Philip IV. accredited them with 
letters-patent — why, in the name of the Madellonnettes of 
Béthanie, should not Titiens and Giuglini (comparable pair) ; 
Mario and Grisi (incomparable pair); Everardi and Gassier ; 
Ciampi and Violetti; Borghi-Mamo and Albo— no, Alboni 
is “to let;” Benedict and Arditi; &c. and &c.; &c. and 
&c. (&c.); club together, institute a republic (as was done 
at the Royal Italian Opera, after the flight of Signor Persiani, 
and the secession of Mr. Delafield), and appeal to the world 
on their own account? Mr. E. 'T. Smith, “lessee,” might 
manage, and they “sub-tenants,” might sing. Surely the 
company is strong enough (supposing they can be brought 
to fraternise glibly) for any emergency or strait. 

We have thrown out this hint fot just so much as if may 
be worth. Let M. Gassier preparé the macaroni (which he 
can do like another Polonini), and all will go well. “ Ant- 
eater” can tell us something on this head ; and if he will 
condescend to entertain the question next week, our columns 
are open to him. A republic, though difficult, is not impos- 
sible ; and here, at any rate, is a crisis at which the motto 
must perforce be “ Republic or nothing.” 

sitchin 
TS. performance of Hamlet now being given at the 

Princess’s Theatre involves one of the most remarkable 

facts connected with the history of the drama in this country. 





* Or “dump.” See J. V. Bridgeman’s Ethics. 
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A French actor, for many years on the French stage, who 
by some means had acquired a knowledge of the English 
tongue, and could speak it fluently, has appeared in the 
principal character of Shakspeare’s tragedy, and with so 
much success as to absorb nearly all the dramatic interest 
of the day. M. Fechter, we understand, was born in Eng- 
land; but his parents were French, and his stay in this 
country was restricted to a short period during his in- 
fancy. The language, consequently, could have made no 
impression upon him; and, indeed, we gather from his 
pronunciation that his ears could have imbibed none of our 
modes of speech, our accents or vocal inflections. He 
speaks English clearly and distinctly, just as a foreign 
artist by long practice and study and intercourse might 
have learned todo; he has got rid of the French nasal tone, 
but not of that peculiar see-saw cadence ‘which we find 
so hard to reconcile with English speaking, and certainly 
cannot endure in blank verse. This terrible drawback would 
seem at the very outset to militate entirely against the 
impersonation of a character in which more, perhaps, than 
any in the whole range of the Shaksperian drama, perfect 
and musical reading was required. M. Fechter cannot 
conceal his French intonation, nor that emphasis which 
appears the life and soul of French elocution. An English- 
man delivering Shakspeare’s lines after the same fashion 
would be laughed at. Not sothe Frenchman. The auditor 
at first may feel inclined to smile at the sing-song enuncia- 
tion of the speaker, and the continual elevation of the voice 
at the end of a sentence, when his ear has been accustomed 
to the contrary ; but his desire to find fault is arrested, and 
his attention is soon engaged in considering the high and 
special merits of the actor. After a while he thinks no more 
of accent or cadence, and M. Fechter, in a short while, exer- 
cises a perfect mastery over his imagination. 

The Hamlet of the new tragedian is altogether original. 
The conception appears to have been founded on that part 
of the young Prince’s advice to the players, in which he re- 
commends them “ to use all gently ;” and “in the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion, to acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness.” ‘This advice 
M. Fechter religiously follows, and, we must acknowledge, 
now and then evidently in direct opposition to the poet’s 
intention. In the great soliloquy, for instance, at the end 
of the second act, “Now I am alone,” in which Hamlet 
works himself up almost to a pitch of madness, by dwelling 
on the murder of his father and his own irresolution in not 
following up the revenge to which he has been incited by 
the ghost, M. Fechter begets a temperance, we are inclined 
to think, that gives his passion somewhat too much smooth- 
ness. Nay, even when he puts his “antic disposition on” 
before the King, Ophelia or Polonius, he never “ o’ersteps the 
modesty of nature,” but still keeps within bounds, as though 
gentleness were inseparable from Hamlet’s nature, even 
when he desired to assume the contrary. The French actor, 
indeed, is the very opposite of a ranter, and seems to depend 
but little on his physical powers for his effects. A more 
intellectual Hamlet we certainly have not seen; and never 
one who so thoroughly and profoundly impressed us without 
our being aware of it. The absence of all the usual “ points ” 
prevents those sudden bursts of applause to which the public 
has long been accustomed, and consequently the Hamlet of 
M. Fechter does not arouse the thunders of the audience 
in the same degree as other Hamlets — even the most indif- 
ferent—are wont to do. That the actor is deficient in 
power, we do not think, but rather that the suavity and 
delicacy of the impersonation assumed as properly belong- 





ing to Hamlet. That M. Fechter has studied the character 
profoundly there is not a shadow of doubt. Every word, 
look, and act, betrays a meaning drawn from the poet, or the 
poet’s master, Nature. Nothing is done without a purpose ; 
nothing submitted to chance. We may have witnessed scenes 
elaborated with greater skill, heard speeches delivered with 
more musical voice, and nicer subtlety of art ; have been 
more deeply impressed, and our admiration more highly 
excited; but we have seen and heard nothing more earnest 
and intense, nothing which affords us a clearer glimpse into 
the poet’s soul, and nothing which more thoroughly fills the 
imagination with a sense of ideal beauty. M. Fechter’s 
Hamlet, according to our notions of Shakspeare and English 
tragic acting, will hardly bear criticising too closely in detail. 
It must be judged as an intellectual whole, when, we fancy, 
it cannot fail to produce a powerful impression. It is not 
a performance of “shreds and patches,” nor can it be com- 
pared to reading the play by flashes of lightning, as Coleridge 
said of Edmund Kean’s acting. All things considered or 
not considered, however, one thing is certain: the French 
tragedian has created an extraordinary sensation—a greater 
sensation, indeed, than any actor since Macready. All Lon- 
don is being drawn to the Princess’s Theatre, and the 
principal subject in most conversations is the Hamlet of M. 
Fechter. It must be owned that the actor appeared at the 
most favourable time, when the stage boasted no first-rate 
performer, and when the mind was on the stretch for what 
was novel, as well as what was excellent. We doubt if M. 
Fechter would have elicted such unbounded applause in the 
days of the Kembles, Kean, Young, and Macready ; but all 
these Titans of the boards having passed away, and nothing 
being left in their place, the public were but too glad to accept 
real talent, although under the greatest difficulties, and with 
views somewhat opposed to their preconceived notions of 
Truth and Shakspeare. M. Fechter has achieved, perhaps, 
the greatest miracle of the modern stage by his performance 
of Hamlet. Whether he can sustain the interest he has 
created, and essay with like success another character of 
Shakspeare, remains to be proved. 


—<—< OC 


Motigur’s AprAHAM.—This oratorio, which achieved so 
triumphant a success at the last Norwich festival, and which, 
it was fully anticipated, would be performed in London, by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, is announced to be given 
at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, April 17th, in aid of the 
funds of the Middlesex Hospital. 'The principal vocal parts 
will be distributed among the following eminent singers: 
Mad. Lemmens-Sherington, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Santley. Herr Molique 
will conduct, and the band and chorus will be complete and 
numerous. Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, and the Princess Mary, together with a long list of 
the nobility and gentry, have accorded their names as pa- 
tronesses and patrons. In short, the performance of Herr 
Molique’s Abraham at Exeter Hall, on the present oc- 
casion, promises to be the greatest event of the musical 
season. 

Mr. Wittert Beatn’s Tour.— Mad. Alboni, Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, and the other vocal and instrumental artists 
engaged on this new provincial expedition, jorganised by 
Mr. Willert Beale, started from London by the Great 
Western, on Wednesday afternoon. Their first concert was 
to be at Plymouth, their second at Exeter, their third and 
fourth at Bath, and their fifth at Clifton (Bristol). 
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MSS. or BeeTHOven’s Sympuonies.— Can any reader of 
the Musicat Wor.p give information where the original 
manuscripts of Beethoven’s First Symphony (in C), Second 
ditto (in D), and Sixth, the “Pastoral,” are now preserved ? 

The score of the “Pastoral,” was sold in Vienna some 
years ago to a “Gentleman in Holland,” according to the 
statement of one of the firm of Artaria and Co., the well- 
known publishers. Should the MS. be still preserved in that 
country, its possessor would confer a favour upon the public 
by publishing its title exactly, together with the date, if (as 
Beethoven was in the habit of doing) the composer has dated 
it himself. 

Ries says of the MS. of the Second Symphony, that 
Beethoven presented it to him, but that some one borrowed 
and never returned it. As it is not likely to have been 
destroyed, any information relating to it would’be of im- 
portance, especially the date of its composition. <A. W. T. 

—_—— OO 


Royat Enetish Oprra.— Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. Honey, and 
Mr. Santley are to form part of the Covent Garden English Opera 
Company next winter. 

* Jenny Linp.—The rumour that Jenny Lind is going to reappear 
before the public (writes oursolemn contemporary, The Press), how- 
ever unlikely it may seem, is gaining credit. We have heard from 
persons entitled to belief that Mr. Gye intends to give a series of 
concerts in the Covent Garden Floral Hall, at which Mad. Otto 
Goldschmidt will sing. Since the Nightingale was first heard in 
England fourteen additional years have passed over her head ; but 
her notes are said, by those who are privileged to hear them, to be 
as sweet and powerful as ever.—Press-Fudge. 

Mr. F. T. V. Honnywett has been elected organist of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street. 

Herr Formes. — This great German bass arrived in London 
yesterday. ‘There is no longer any doubt about his engagement 
at the Royal Italian Opera. The probability expressed in the 
Covent Garden prospectus is changed into a certainty. Herr 
Formes will make his first appearance at the new theatre—his 
first at the Royal Italian Opera for five years—next week, or the 
week following, as Walter in Guillaume Tell. 


Vocat Assocration.—M. Ole Bull, the great violinist, after 
an absence of twenty years, has arrived in this country, and will 
appear at the next concert of the Vocal Association, Wednesday, 
April 17th, St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. Benedict. 

Festivat or tHE Ture Cuoirs.—The arrangements for the 
next festival of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester (to be held at Hereford), are complete, so far as the 
engagement of the principals, band, and chorus, and the fixture of 
the programme is concerned. Mr. Townshend Smith, the con- 
ductor, and talented organist of Hereford Cathedral, has succeeded 
in securing the services of the following principal vocalists: Mlle. 
Titiens, Miss Louisa Pyne, and Mrs. Weiss, sopranos; Mad, 
Sainton-Dolby and Susan Pyne, contraltos; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Giuglini, and Mr. Montem Smith, tenors; and Mr. Weiss 
and Mr. Winn, bass. This is an unusually bright array of talent 
for Hereford, but the festival is to eclipse all that have gone be- 
fore. The performance of sacred music will be as follows :—First 
morning, Mendelssohn’s Elijah; second morning, The Last Judg- 
ment and part of Samson; third morning, “Spring” (Haydn), 
“Requiem” (Mozart), and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise ; fourth 
morning, Handel’s Messiah. There will be morning prayers at 
the cathedral each morning, as- at Worcester last year. At the 
evening concert Benedict's cantata Undine will be given, and 
among the instrumental pieces will be Beethoven’s pastoral sym- 
phony, and Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony, with the overtures to 
Euryanthe (Weber), and Anacreon (Cherubini). The stewards 
of the festival calculate upon the Worcester and Hereford line of 
railway being opened in time for the festival. This will be of 
= importance, as it will open Worcester, Birmingham, and the 

dland district. Under any circumstances, the meeting is ex- 
pected to be the best ever held here. 





THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was four p.m. when the party arrived in Cork; at half-past four 
they were all busily pate at at dinner. Many lamented the 
macaroni and delicacies of the great basso-cook, who was not yet 
npon the free list of the Imperial Hotel kitchen, and therefore 
unable to exercise his remarkable talents in the culinary art ; but 
they managed, nevertheless, almost without exception, to find 
consolation in the more simple fare provided for them. 

The much-abused sad.ile of mutton and boiled fowls bore tes- 
timony to the philosophy with which the deprivation was endured. 
“ Que je deteste la cuisine anglaise,” muttered the Frenchman, as 
he passed his plate to the carver for the third time, thereby 
proving what complete self-control he had attained, and how he 
could appear to enjoy that which he said was so thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to him. For my own part, judging from the manner in 
which he devoured the mutton, I should never have suspected 
that he had any objection to la cuisine anglaise. After a few 
hurried mouthfuls, the impresario of the party left the table, and 
hastened to the theatre to see what preparations had been made 
for the performance, which was to be given that evening. He was 
joined on the way by his partner, the Dublin manager. The 
preparations they found were not indeed very promising. Round 
a large heap of bricks and mortar, in the middle of the stage, lay 
scattered in terrible confusion, the huge boxes and the scenery 
which had been brought from Dublin. The double bass towered 
majestically in the background, over all, and seemed to contem- 
plate the disorder of its compagnons de voyage with stoical 
indifference. From the top of the bricks and mortar, the pro- 
prietor of the theatre was to be seen in his shirt-sleeves, shouting 
to a solitary labourer, who was employed in hammering at some- 
thing in the pit. The house itself, formerly, I believe, a handsome 
building, had been almost entirely destroyed by fire, and incon- 
sequence for some time altogether abandoned. The ruins and four 
walls were rented by the present lessee, and by his own exertions, 
and the assistance of a few hard-working friends (represented by 
the labourer in the pit), the house was so far restored as to be just 
available for dramatic performances, that is to say, there was a 


‘] stage, and there were divisions in the house before the curtain, 


which to a certain extent corresponded to boxes, galleries, and pit ; 
but it required a great stretch of good nature on the part of the 
audience, as wellas of the performers, to put up with the incon- 
veniences of theatricals in such a place. The practical lessee, upon 
seeing our enterprising impresario, ceased haranguing his friend in 
the pit, and descended from his elevated position. He apologised 
for appearing in working costume, and offered to show the new 
comers over the building. They accordingly proceeded to make 
a survey. 

“It’s a moighty large theatre, and there'll be a power of people 
in it to-night,” said the lessee, who had taken little heed to 
accommodate the “ power of people.” The arrangements for the 
artists on the stage were equally deficient. No dressing-rooms 
fit to be entered, no windows mended since the fire; in short, 
everything was in strict keeping with the heap of bricks and 
mortar upon the stage, which afforded a very good criterion of the pre- 
parations the lessee had made for the Italian Operas. At the in- 
stigation of the impresario, and remonstrance of the Dublin mana- 
ger, several men were called in, who were set toclear the stage. By 
the aid of wheelbarrows and baskets the bricks and mortar were 
removed. A glazier was sent for to mend the windows in the dres- 
sing-room, intended for the prima donna, while all the loiterers 
about the theatre were pressed into service, either as impromptu 
carpenters, scene-shifters, or other useful capacity. In a short 
time the stage assumed a cleanly and more encouraging appear- 
ance. The scenery was certainly not of the most delusive character, 
but it promised to answer the purpose. Lucrezia Borgia, Don 
Pasquale and Norma were the operas to be given, and these did 
not require any great scenic display. Moreover, as the practical 
lessee argued, the music and the singers were the great attractions, 
and so long as Grisi and Mario sang in the operas announced, it 
did not signify what seats the public had to sit upon, or what sce- 
nery they had to look at,—they would be sure to come. And this 
argument proved correct; for our impresario and the Dublin mana- 
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ger had barely succeeded in getting the stage into something like 
order, when the theatre began to fill with the “ power of people” 
he had predicted. Long before the hour of commencement every 
seat was occupied, and the dingy-looking house crowded to over- 
flowing by the most brilliant and fashionable audience. : 

When the artists arrived from the hotel, they were not a little 
astonished at the nooks and corners in which they had to dress, 
There had been no rehearsal necessary, the band and chorus 
having been selected from those of the Dublin company, were 
already acquainted with the operas, none of the party, therefore, 
had had occasion to visit the theatre previously. 

‘The dressing-room allotted to the tenor was a small recess on 
the first floor, the stairs to which had not been restored since the 
fire, but replaced by an ordinary ladder, to climb which gave 
Gennaro considerable trouble, and was also rather a dangerous 
matter, owing to the high heels it is his custom to wear. One of 
the proscenium private boxes had been covered in and appro- 
priated to the use of the baritone and basso, Alphonso and 
Gubetta; and for Orsini a sort of loose box had been extemporised 
at the back of the stage by means of some deal boards and strips of 
calico. The prima donna had, of course, the best accommodation, 
a small room, with a sheet over the entrance, to do service for a 
door. ‘The chorus, I believe, dressed under the stage. They 
came and went up and down a trap-door mysteriously. That sub- 
scenic region must have been remarkably chilly, for the conductor 
complained that, as he sat in his place in the orchestra, a bitterly 
cold wind bit his legs, while the heated atmosphere of the theatre 
made the upper part of his body uncomfortably warm. There 
were but few objections to the impromptu dressing-rooms, all the 
party knowing and making allowances for the difficulties there had 
been to overcome in giving Italian operas in a half burnt-down 
theatre. 

The overture to Lucrezia Borgia at length commenced, and the 
moment came for the curtain to be raised. Before this could be 
done, Gennaro must be in his place upon the stage. But Gennaro 
when wanted was really in statu(e) quo. The ladder to his room 
had been inadvertently removed, and was nowhere to be found. 
There stood the handsome tenor in the opening in the wall of the 
stage, some ten or fifteen feet above the heads of his companions, 
looking like an animated Rembrandt, utterly helpless, until some 
means could be contrived to remove him from his niche. The 
ladder was at last brought forth from between two side scenes, 
where it had been misplaced, and Mario descended just in time to 
prevent the stage being kept waiting. He was received with 

acclamations by the audience, as also was Grisi, when she appeared. 
Her entrée was a little less dignified than that of Gennaro, the 
Duchess being drawn across the stage upon a hand-truck, by a 
scene-shifter. ‘The truck was meant to represent a Venetian 
gondola, but there being no scenery to conceal the contrivance 
and the gondolier from public gaze, the effect was somewhat more 
ludicrous than illusive. The performance having been fairly com- 
menced, in spite of all the many obstacles, it went on triumphantly. 
Grisi and Mario, at that time in the zenith of their power, excited 
the audience to the greatest enthusiasm, They were recalled 
incessantly after each act, and cheered vociferously. Thus the first 
Italian Opera of our touring party in Cork was most unquestionably 
successful. 

During the week Normu and Don Pasquale were given. As 
Norina in the latter opera, the prima donna leggiera had her 
temper sorely tried by the obtuseness of her waiting-maid, who 
was profoundly ignorant of any foreign language. Norina being 
almost equally unacquainted with the English tongue, a sad 
difficulty arose between them. ‘The prima donna, just before 
going on the stage, wanted her gloves, and made signs to the maid, 
intelligible enough, it would be supposed, to any one of the meanest 
intellectual ability. The maid, however, failed altogether to 
understand her mistress, who then attempted to explain herself in 
a little broken English. “Give me glass,” she exclaimed, where- 
upon the maid handed her a tumbler. That being rejected, she 
proffered a looking-glass. ‘‘ My glass,” reiterated the little lady, 
frantically holding up her hands; but it was of no use: the 
wooden-headed maid would not or could not comprehend that 
“glass” in this particular instance meant gloves; and Norina, in 
a flood of angry tears, had to appear before the public with 
uncovered hands. She concealed her emotion admirably, and in, 








fact evinced a talent for suddenly transforming her appearance 
from grave to gay, such as Miss P. Horton or John Parry might 
have envied. At the side scenes, when vainly demanding the 
“glass,” her countenance was indicative of the most- abject 
despair. ‘The next moment she was bowing to the audience, 
radiant with the most fascinating smiles, and apparently in the 
enjoyment of a perfectly unruffled temper. At the termination of 
her ‘aria the gloves were produced by the wooden-headed maid, 
and the applause of a delighted public quickly effaced all recol- 
lection of the misunderstanding. 

ANTEATER, 


—_—_—__o 


Royan Irarran Orrera.—The theatre opened on Tuesday 
with the Prophéte, which our readers will remember was revived 
at the end of last season with so much éclat, The cast remains 
unaltered, Mad. Csillag, Mlle. Corbari, Signors Tamberlik and 
Tagliafico, resuming the parts of Fides, Bertha, Jean, and Ober- 
thal, and Signors Neri-Baraldi, Polonini, and Zelger, those of the 
three Anabaptists. ‘The production of Meyerbeer’s grand opera 
is perhaps the most complete achievement of the Royal Italian 
Opera. ‘The appointments, decorations, dresses, and scenery are 
truly magnificent, and have hardly been surpassed on the operatic 
stage in our recollection ? Mad. Csillag was as grand and powerful 
as before in the part of Fides, which is eminently suited to her 
energetic and commanding style. She was particularly happy on 
Tuesday night, both in her acting and singing, and created a pro- 
found impression. Signor Tamberlik displayed his most admirable 
qualities, both histrionic and vocal, as the Prophet, and sang more 
splendidly than we have heard him for years. Mlle. Corbari was 
most interesting in Bertha, and Signor Tagliafico made Oberthal 
even more acceptable than was contemplated by Scribe. The 
band was transcendent, and the chorus almost irreproachable. The 
skating scene was as full of life and bustle as ever, and the ballet 
admirably managed. The performance was received with great 
applause throughout, and Signor Tamberlik obtained a special 
summons after the second act, the entire house cheering him 
tumultuously when he appeared. At the end of the opera the 
National Anthem was sung, Mad. Csillag taking the solos. Des- 
pite the court mourning and the Easter recess, which must have 
driven many of the subscribers from town, the theatre was crowded 
by a brilliant and fashionable audience. 

Drury Lane.—An English opera season was commenced at “ Old 
Drury” on Monday night, with the Amber Witch, transplanted from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre to what may perhaps prove a more con: 
genial locality. Mr. Wallace’s admirable work, though unaided 
by the talent of Mr. Sims Reeves, was so enthusiastically received 
throughout, that its permanent success may safely be predicted. 
But the substitution of Mr. Swift for Mr. Reeves was not the only 
alteration in the cast, fur Miss Parepa likewise appeared for the 
first time in the character performed by Mad. Sherrington, and 
made a decided “ hit.” Never did Miss Parepa distinguish herself 
more honourably upon the stage. Her rendering of the florid 
air, “ My long hair is braided,” elicited a rapturous redemand, as 
also her execution of the solo, “’Tis all, all gone,” and the duct 
with Rudiger, “Till life, at last, be over ;” and the beautiful 
ballad, “ When the elves at dawn do pass.” It is no small praise 
to Mr. Swift to state that he was favourably received in a charac- 
ter previously played by Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Swift was not 
deficient either in spirit or skill, and for the most part deserved 
the unanimous applause bestowed upon him. The cast of the 
opera was otherwise the same as at Her Majesty's Theatre. The 
band and chorus, too, though numerically weaker than formerly, 
included many of the artists who belonged to the Haymarket 
opera, and took part in the first representations of Mr. Wallace’s 
work. Mr. Tully conducted, and so satisfactorily as to induce the 
belief, that when time shall have rendered him more familiar with 
the elaborate score, he will be enabled to do ample justice to the 
composer’s conceptions. ll the principal singers were called for 
at the termination of the first act, and again at the conclusion of 
the opera, when the enterprising manager, Mr. E. T. Smith, also 
came upon the stage in obedience to the unanimous demand of the 
audience. The entertainments concluded with a ballet divertisse- 
ment, in which the fascinating Mlle. Rhona delighted the public by 
her graceful and spirituel performances, 
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Ws read in the Manchester Courier of March 30th, that on the 
previous day, Mr. W. T. Best, of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
re-opened the organ in the Long-Holme Wesleyan Chapel, Raw- 
tenstall. The following is a list of the stops : — 


Great.—CCtoF. Ft. SwELL—(continued). 

*1 Bourdon. ' . 16] 17 Principal . 4 

2 Open Diapason . *18 Hohl Fléte . 

3 Stopped Diapason 19 Fifteenth .  , 

4 Principal . F 20 Oboe . . : 

5 Twelfth . : 21 Cornopean . ; 

6 Fifteenth . . Pepat—CCC to Tenor E. 

7 Sesquialtera, 3 ranks, 22 Open Diapason . 

8 Trumpet ‘ 3 *23 Violin . ~ ° 
Cuorr.—CC to . *24 Violoncello . ° 

*9 Dulciana. . *25 Fifteenth - 


~ 
- 
. 8 
e 4 
*10 Stopped Diapason *26 Posaune ‘ «- 46 
Cour ers AND AccEssory SToPs. 
27 Swell to Great. 
28 Great to Pedals. 
*29 Choir to Pedals. 
*30 Tremulant. 


*11 Flute. : 
*12 Piccolo e.* % 
*13 Clarinet ae 
SweEL..—Tenor C to F. 
14 Double Diapason a 
15 Open Diapason . . 8] *31 Engine for bellows. 
16 Stopped Diapason - 8| Five Combination Pedals. 
The organ was built by the late Mr. Renn, of Manchester, in 1845, 
and has now been considerably enlarged by Messrs. Kirtland and 
Jardine, his successors. ‘The great organ, choir, and pedal sound- 
boards are new, also the manual and pedal movements throughout, 
and those stops marked with an‘asterisk. The case is constructed 
so as to permit the swell organ to be carried down to CC. In the 
afternoon Mr. Best played the following pieces : — 
Organ Concertino (A major) . 
Adagio . . * . . 
Allegro Marziale . . F . 
Grand prelude and fugue (E major) 
Air and chorus. . . . Gliick. 
Triumphal march. . . - «+ Meyerbeer. _ 
The organ concerto was most effectively given by Mr. Best. The 
Allegro Marziale is a favourable specimen of its composer’s powers 
as a writer, and thoroughly in character with its title, The air 
with chorus from Gliick’s opera, Elena é Paride, was admirably 
given; the manner in which the “ tremulant”’ (a very good one) 
was introduced, producing the happiest effect. In the evening, 
after a sermon by Mr. Tyerman, of Manchester, Mr. Best played 
the following selection : — 
Motet, “Deus tibi laus et honor sit” 
Air, “ Angels ever bright and fair” 
Prelude and fugue (G major) . . 
Grand march (‘Tannhiuser) ‘ 08 . R. Wagner. 
In addition to which Mr. Best, by particular desire, played his 
own air, with variations in A. This piece is not only very cleverly 
constructed, but one which few besides the composer could attack 
with any hope of successfully mastering its difficulties. The pre- 
ludes and fugues, by Bach—we speak of both afternoon and 
evening performances — displayed that unerring certainty which 
characterises Mr. Best’s playing ; a certainty not confined to mere 
executive accuracy, but displayed in the most exact uniformity of 
time ; not the slightest acceleration or retardation being observable, 
however complicated the music, a peculiarity as rare as it is difli- 
cult to attain. 


The second concert for the season of the Philharmonic Society 
at Liverpoon introduced Mesdames Rieder and Lemaire, Messrs. 
Henry Haigh and Alberto Lawrence, as vocalists, and Signor 
Andreoli as pianist. The singers do not appear to have produced 
any decided effect, and there is some difference of opinion about 
the pianist. Inthe Mercury Signor Andreoli is complimented as 
an “excellent performer,” and as one who “has great command of 
the instrument,” and whose “ touch and execution are of a superior 
order.” Mendelssohn's Italian symphony, the overture to Jessonda, 
and a quartet by Mozart, were the instrumental features. ‘That 
the concert was not up to the usual Philharmonic standard may be 





° Handel. 
: Lefebure- Wely 
. W. T. Best. 


J. S. Bach. 





gathered from the concluding remarks of the Daily Post, in its 
notice the day after the performance :— 


“ We cannot compliment the society on the concert as a whole. We 
have reason to believe difficulties arose to interrupt a better arrange- 
ment, and the committee found themselves obliged to give the pro- 
gramme of last night, or unable to announce any performance. Under 
all the circumstances, we think they would have better consulted the 
interests of the subscribers, and also their own credit as managers, had 
they adopted the latter course.” 


The omission of the Yorkshire Choral Union from the chorus 
selected for this year’s festival at Leeps seems to have created no 
small amount of indignation in the different Ridings. The follow- 
ing letter (addressed to the editor of the Leeds Intelligencer), 
apropos of the subject, seems to represent things in avery fair light, 
and justly to convict the committee of incompetence :— 


“ Srr,—I was surprised to hear that the committee have decided that 
the chorus shall be selected from the Yorkshire Choral Union (Leeds 
Festival Choral Socicty), the Madrigal and Motct Society, and the 
Bradford Choral Society—by the chorus committee. I have been in- 
formed that the services of a chorus of 300 voices were offered to the 
committee by the Yorkshire Choral Union. When we take into con- 
sideration that this chorus has been brought to its high state of efficiency 
under the regular training of the gentleman whom the Festival Com- 
mittee have appointed chorus-master, it must be obvious that the policy 
adopted in this case is not calculated to enhance the success of the 
Festival. 

“ Tf the individuals who passed this resolution think the chorus com- 
mittee are more competent than the chorus-master to form an opinion 
of the qualifications of the chorus singers who may be brought before 
them, where, I ask, is the necessity for appointing a chorus-master at 
all? Those who are competent to make choice of the chorus ought also 
to be competent to train them. 

“Surely such an inconsistent arrangement cannot have been made with 
the sanction of a majority of the general committee ! A chorus, like the 
Yorkshire Choral Union, which has had the high honour of singing be- 
fore Her Most Gracious Majesty and Court, by special command, and 
been pronounced by the most distinguished metropolitan artists and 
critics to be the finest choral body in the kingdom, ought not to be im- 
paired by the introduction of inferior talent. It needs no argument to 
prove to any impartial person thatsin the short space of time which can 
now be allowed for the training of a fresh chorus, the same precision, 
accuracy, taste, and proficiency cannot be obtained which is already 
possessed by the Yorkshire Choral Union. 

“T trust that the general committee will deem it prudent to engage that 
chorus which will perform the music allotted to it (especially part songs, 
choral glees, &c., which have now become so important a feature at all 
the great musical gatherings), and which can only be properly rendered 
by a regularly organised choral body, such as the Yorkshire Choral 
Union. 

“T believe I am correct in stating that the Bradford Festival Com- 
mittee almost 2ntirely ignored our Leeds singers at their last Festival 
in 1859. ‘“‘ Your obedient servant, 

“ A WELL-WISHER TO THE FEsttvat.” 

“Leeds, March 28th, 1861.” 


Mr. R. S. Burton’s annual Easter Festival took place at the 
Town Hall, under the patronage of the president, vice-presidents, 
and honorary members of the Yorkshire Choral Union. Monday 
was devoted toa grand miscellaneous concert, and Tuesday to the 
Messiah. ‘The artists included Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, &c. M. Lem- 
mens presided at the organ, and there was a full and efficient 
band. ‘The chorus was composed of the Yorkshire Choral Union, 
and Mr. Burton was conductor. 


From Ipswich a correspondent writes as follows :— 


“The fifth and last monthly series, for the present season of bi-weekly 
Popular Concerts by the Ipswich Musical Union, was brought to a close 
on Saturday se’nnight. Although, in consequence of the bad weather, 
the last Wednesday evening’s attendance was not what was desired, the 
concert being for the benefit of the directors, Messrs. Bowles and 
Norman, yet, on the whole, the serics has been as satisfactory as its 
predecessors, During the month vocal selections, with orchestral 
accompaniments from J/ Trovatore and the Bohemian Girl, have been 
given, which were well received, many of the songs and choruses 
receiving vociferous encores. Miss Matt and Miss Bacon, as the leading 
lady vocalists, appeared to give great satisfaction, the ‘ Breeze of the 
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Night,’ from Trovatore, by the former lady, deserving especial mention. 
The leading parts for male voices were sustained by Messrs. Bowles, 
Matt, Dale, and Hayward, assisted in the choruses by the Misses 
Hayward, Messrs. Smy, Steel, Abbott, &c. The miscellaneous concerts 
have consisted of overtures, dance music, glees, ballads, &c. There 
have also been given during the month large selections from the 
oratorios, Judas"Maccabeus and the Creation; well performed, the 
orchestra being led by Mr. Charles J. Cooke, and the baton being wielded 
by Mr. W. Norman. These concerts have indicated decided musical 
progress, and have laid the foundation for further advancement in the 
cause of harmony. The brass band (the people’s concerts) are con- 
tinued, at a loss to the subscribers, it is said, of 52 per week, and in 
reference to your query, at foot of the last communication from Ipswich, 
as to who the Messrs. Bowmer were, the only answer it appears that 
can be given, ‘ Eco’ furnishes.” 


At Bricuton, English opera is at present the vogue, Mr. Nye 
Chart, the lessee of the theatre, having engaged Mad. Rudersdorff 
and a tolerable company, with Signor Randegger as conductor. 
The operas already given have been the Trovatore, Maritana, 
and La Traviata, Mad. Rudersdorff, of course, playing the heroine 
in each. The other singers are Miss Adela Alexander, contralto, 
Signor Tilo Palmieri, tenor, M. Morelle, barytone, and M. Durand, 
barytone. Of the prima donna the Brighton Gazette speaks in 
the highest terms. ‘“ We may observe,” writes our contemporary, 
alluding to the performance of the Trovatore — 


“That Mad, Rudersdorff sings @ la Mad. Cruvelli, with amazingly 
rapid execution in her roulades, which she renders with great skill and 
accuracy. In one or two instances she ran the chromatic scale with 
remarkable precision, almost as distinct as a skilful pianist would per- 
form it. The celebrated air at the commencement of the opera, in 
which Piccolomini made such a hit, was given with great expression ; 
but the gem of the whole opera was the beautiful air preceding the 
‘ Miserere,’ which she sank in the most pathetic and expressive man~ 
ner, the upper notes being exquisitely in tune, and whether in sotto voce, 
or in the more impassioned strains, she was equally effective. How this 
air escaped an encore was marvellous to us, but we suppose the ‘ Mise- 
rere’ following so close upon it, the audience reserved their admira- 
tion.” 

The writer is not as correct asxenthusiastic. Mlle. Piccolomini 
never made a hit in Leonora’s first song — in fact, never sang in 
the opera in London more than once. A new tenor, Mr. Topham 
Reynolds, made his first essay on the stage on Tuesday evening, as 
Don Cesar de Bazan, in Maritana. According to the various re- 
ports it was a perfect failure both in the acting and singing. No 
forbearance appears to have been shown towards a novice, who 
may after all turn up a trump. 


The Birmingham Journal informs its readers that a meeting of 
the Festival Committee was recently held in the committee room 
of the Town Hall, to receive a report from the Orchestral Com- 
mittee, and the resignation of Mr. J. F. Ledsam as chairman. The 
Mayor occupied the chair. Mr. Mason read the report, of which 
the following is an abridgment :— 

“The Orchestral Committee concluded the engagements of the band 
and chorus. The chorus has been selected as follows :—180 from the 
Festival Choral Society; 60 volunteers from the Amateur Harmonic 
Association; 60 from the professional resources of the town (not be- 
longing to either of the above societies); and 24 from the metropolis 
and cathedral towns. Total, 324. In the case of the societies, the 
efficiency of the members has been guaranteed by their respective com- 
mittees, and in that of the supplementary choir each unknown member 
has been subjected to a trial. The rehearsals are to commence on sepa- 
rate evenings in each week up to the end of June, when the full choir 
will be united. Mr. Costa has signified his intention of personally 
drilling the choir after the closing of the Opera, the first week in August. 
The programme of the week is thus decided on:—Tuesday morning, 
Elijah; Thursday morning, Messiah; Friday morning, Beethoven’s 
Grand Mass in D, and a selection from Israel in Egypt ; Tuesday or 
Wednesday evening, the Creation ; Friday evening, Judas Maccabeus. 
The expected new oratorio not being forthcoming at present, the sub- 
joined selections were offered for choice, to take place on the Wednesday 
morning :—Ist, the Mount of Olives, the Requiem, and the Dettingen Te 
Deum ; 2nd, the Lobgesang and the Requiem; 3rd, Samson. As most 
likely to accord with popular taste, the Orchestral Committee advise 
the adoption of Samson (Mr. Mason’s ‘recommendation’ is generally 
equivalent to law at the Birmingham Festival), which has not been given 





here since 1852. Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves are the 
only principal singers up to this time engaged. The other engagements 
will be filled up in April. The committee had ascertained, by direct 
communication with Mad. Clara Novello, that it was not that lady’s in- 
tention to reappear in public. The ventilation and lighting of the Town 
Hall, the ‘prices of admission,’ ‘the revision of the list of vice-presi- 
dents,’ and the appointment of an Advertising, Ticket, and Book Com- 
mittee, still remain to be considered. A letter from J. F. Ledsam, Esq., 
resigning the chairmanship of the committee, which he had held by 
triennial appointment for many years, formed the last item of the report, 
which having been received and adopted, the Mayor moved—‘ That this 
meeting receives with feelings of unfeigned regret the resignation by 
J. F. Ledsam, Esq., of the chairmanship of this committee, a position 
he has honourably held for many years, with great advantage to the 
interests of the General Hospital; and in recording its thanks for the 
courtesy, zeal, and assiduity with which at all times he has discharged 
the duties of chairman, this meeting further desires to express its sym- 
pathy at the cause which has led to Mr. Ledsam’s retirement from the 
active discharge of official duties in connection with the Committee of 
Management of the Birmingham Triennial Musical Festival.’ Mr. J. O. 
Mason expressed on his own behalf, and, he was sure, of the whole com- 
mittee, the regret with which the resignation had been received.—Mr. 
J. W. Whateley then proposed, and Mr. W. J. Beale seconded, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Mason as chairman. The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to, Several others were adopted, and considerable discussion 
took place in reference to the lighting and ventilating of the Town Hall, 
The proposition to resort to the old expedient of brackets being uni- 
yersally condemned as ugly, inefficient, and out of harmony with the 
building, it was agreed to memorialise the Town C-uncil on the sub- 
ject.” 

’ SS Se 


Wetter to the Eitor, 
_—_-+eoo- 

Sm,—Will you be kind enough to say, in your impression of Saturday 
next, whether Mr, “ Santley,” the celebrated singer, is a barytone or a 
tenor ?—I am, &e. 

ALPHA, 


[A barytone; and a barytone pur sang; a barytone, in 
short, de premiére source, or, in shorter, of the first water. 
Ep. | 

—<_<oS << - 

Vocar Assocration.—The second subscription concert was 
given on Wednesday evening at St. James's Hall. The principal 
performances by the choir were Mendelssohn’s psalm, “ Hear my 
prayer,” the solos by Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mozart’s motet, 
“Ave Verum,” Meyerbeer’s “ Pater Noster,” several glees and 
part-songs. The choir were in great force, and sang excellently 
throughout, distinguishing themselves more particularly in Men- 
delssohn’s psalm and the “ Pater Noster” of Meyerbeer,which Mr. 
Benedict first introduced to an English audience. In addition to 
the solos in the psalm, Mad. Sherrington sang Mr. Benedict's 
beautiful and characteristic song “The Skylark,” which was 
received with rapturous applause. The other singers were Miss 
Messent, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss E. Boden, and Signor 
Gambogi. Miss Thomson introduced the air “ Pouvoir du chant,” 
from Auber’s new opera, La Circassienne, and was encored; 
and Signor Gambogi exhibited some vocal power in the tenor 
air “Fra Poco” from Lucia. There were sundry instrumental 
performances more or less good. M. Sainton executed Beethoven’s 
Romance in F for the violin, and a new Scotch fantasia—both 
superbly ; M. Lemmens performed, in a masterly manner, a fugue 
of his own composition on the organ; and Miss Eleanor Ward 
played very brilliantly a fantasia by Fumagalli (Za Danse des 
Sylphes) on the pianoforte. There was a large attendance, Mr. 
Benedict conducted—admirably, as usual. 

Burt.—This extraordinary manipulator, who has not visited 
this extraordinary metropolis for an extraordinary number of 
years, has arrived in this extraordinary metropolis, with the inten- 
tion of attracting an extraordinary audience to an extraordinary 
concert, at which he will perform some extraordinary feats upon 
an extraordinary fiddle, which, by an extraordinary coincidence, 
turns out to be one of the extraordinary specimens of that most 
extraordinary of extraordinary manufacturers of extraordinary 
violins, the extra-extraordinary Stradiverius. ( Extraordinary.) 
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Mr. Henry Lestie’s Cuoir.—Last night Mr. Leslie’s cantata 
Holyrood was given for the second time, and decidedly improves 
on repetition. Just now we can merely chronicle its success. 
Next week we shall give particulars of the whole concert. 

GALLERY OF ILLustRATION.—On Monday evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed, and Mr. John Parry, appeared here in an entirely new 
entertainment, entitled Popular Illustrations from Real Life, before a 
crowded audience, and with complete success. The gallery has been 
entirely redecorated, and presents a very handsome appearance. Of 
the performance itself, it would be hardly fair to speak at length at 
present, as it was stated that in many essential particulars the arrange- 
ments were incomplete, and the indulgence of the audience was, in con- 
sequence, invoked. Mr. German Reed’s song, descriptive of the hunt- 
ing-field, though left unfinished for want of certain intended illustra- 
tions, promises to make a “hit.” Mr. John Parry’s account of the 
humour of a Christmas Pantomime, is one of the best “ patter” songs 
we ever heard him deliver. 


Leeps Musica Festivat, 1861.—This festival has been fixed 
to be held on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of September. Dr. Stern- 
dale Bennett has been appointed conductor ; Mr. R. 8. Burton, of 
Leeds, chorus-master; and Mr. Spark, of Leeds, the organist. At 
a meeting of the committee, on Saturday, some alteration was 
made in the proposed arrangements for choosing the chorus. Be- 
sides Leeds, the towns from which the chorus will probably be 
selected include Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and Sheflield. 
Nothing definite has yet been done as to the works to be performed 
or the principals to be engaged. 

Mr. Atrrep Hammonp, of Lombard Street and Brixton, has 
resigned the organistship of St. Mary Woolnoth, City. 


Between 700/. and 800/. have been collected in aid of the suf- 
ferers by the late fire at Cooke’s circus, at Portsmouth. 


Tse Late Scrise From THE Point oF VIEW OF THE “ LONDON 
Review.”—“In one of my last letters I had to chronicle a most suc- 
cessful lyrical effort on the part of Auber the composer, and his time- 
sanctioned acolyte, Scribe. Of these two veterans, the one least charged 
with years has suddenly laid down his load. Auber lives on, but the 
companion with whom all his best works were written has left his side. 
Scribe is probably the last, as he was the foremost, of a race. He was 
the arch-type of the French literary trader, who applies himself reso- 
lutely to the work of converting words into money. Of thought, in 
every shape, he was utterly innocent; and of words, he only knew so 
much as made him wonder they were not superseded by figures. 
The success of Scribe was the monument of the entire frivolity of the 
period at which he had most lived; it endured, but could not have arisen 
in the present time, and the young generation, more curious of the 
rectitude of speech, if not higher-minded than their grandfathers, turned 
with disdain from the extraordinary ‘slip-slop’ which poor Scribe 
naively conceived to be French. He was shocked at his want of influ- 
ence over the ‘society’ of our day, and he pitied the public. His 
departure from life leaves vacant a fauteuil at the Académifhe ought 
never to have filled, and the filling whereof will be the great event of 
the next year to the opposition parties in France.” —London- Review 
Fudge! 


—_—— Pa 


RETROSPECTION.* 
(Sequel to “.A Mother's Forebodings.”) 
BY JOHN YOUNG. 


I NESTLE with a fond emotion, 
Closer to thy loving heart, 

And feel a mother’s deep devotion 
From thy soul can ne’er depart. 

The glitt’ring tear-drop gliding from me, 
Down thy gentle bosom true, 

Doth tell far more of fondness to thee, 
Than our parting moments knew. 


Ah! I could tell of bright lands painted, 
Far away beyond the sea, 

But that lov’d tales with sorrow tainted, 
From its mem’ry I would flee. 

Yet, mingling with each sad reflection, 
Hours of rapture will come back, 

Like all such hours, so near perfection, 
Heaven closed their sunny track. 


EWER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Beneptct, J. MaLcoLm, Marche Triomphale ... eve oe 
BerGer, Francesco, Bon repos, chérie, Nocturne ove on 
” Lena, Serenade ooo eee ove 
Gaupg, Louts pe La, Evelyn, Polka Mazurka ove ove 
GariBa.pt, Viva Italia, March and National Hymn (with Italian words) 
JUNGMANN, A., Souvenance ove ove eee ove 
Krucer, W., Les Cloches du Soir... eco eee 
Liszr, J., Grand Paraphrase sur I) Trovatore 
pe Rigoletto eee +e ove 
pee Ernani pan oes 
Maenuvs, H., Carnaval Napolitain ... oe 
Pacuer, J. A., Op.9, La Harpe a 
” Op. 34, Le Ruisseau oe 
Op. 50, Twelve Melodious Studies 
* ie - 53, Tendresse ... ove ee 
Scuu.tues, W., Op. 27, Stella Matutina, mélod. rélig. ... 
Sizas, E., Op. 49, Costanza Impromptu eee eee 
Spinpter, F., L’Oisillon ose eco oes 
WotennavrpT, H. A., Op. 19, Grande Marche de Concert 
Op. 23, La Gazelle eee eee 
Op. 24, Galop di Bravura eee 
Op. 26, Helene. Grand Valse Brillante 
Cordelia. Schottisch eve ove 
La Violette. Polka de Concert eee 


MOLIQUE’S ORATORIO—* ABRAHAM.” 
Soprano Airs.—I will extol Thee,my God... eco 
” Hear my prayer, O Lord a one 
“ Unto Thee lift 1 up mine EYES ase f 
Contralto Air.—They kept not the law 
Tenor Airs.—Who walketh uprightly ae 
- Pour out thy heart before the Lord ‘iia 
Baritone Airs.—Lead me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness ... 
Let there be no strife eee * 
The joy of my heart is ceased ... ove 
ie Lord have mercy upon me aw ose 
Duets.—Cast out this bondwoman. Alto and Baritone... 
- It is of the Lord’s great mereies. Soprano and Baritone 
Trio.—Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Let all those rejoice 
Quartet.—S. A. T. & Go in peace before the Lord... 
March,—Arranged for Pianoforte Solo ove ase 
» ” ” uet eee ooo eco 
Organ (arranged by W. T. Best) ove 


EWER & CO. 87 REGENT STREET, 
Universal Circulating Musical Iabrary. 
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AUBER’S NEW OPERA, 


LA CIRCASSIENNE, 


IMMENSE SUCCESS 


AT THE 


OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS, 


WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISED BY MESSRS. 
ADDISON, HOLLIER, and LUCAS, 


Who have Purchased the 


COPYRIGHT. 





London, 210 Regent Street, W. 
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OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES,,. arranged 
by Lamorre. Price 8s. each for full band ; 5s. each for small band. 

. Crown Diamonds, Auber. 7. Domino Noir, Auber. 

. Zampa, Herold. 8. Gazza Ladra, Rossini. | 

. Zanetta, Auber. 9. Dame Blanche, Boieldieu. 

. Oberon, Weber. 10. Masaniello, Auber. 

. Fra Diavolo, Auber. 11. Part du Diable, Auber. | 

Der Freischiitz, Weber. 12. Guillaume Tell, Rossini. 


~ r N] 
| UHE’S NEW TRANSCRIPTION of SCHUBERT’S 
b FAVOURITE MELODIES, as short and effective Pieces for the Piano-~ 
forte, price 2s, 6d. each. 
1. Serenade. 
2, Ave Maria. 
3. Adieu. 


On mw re 





4. The Wanderer, 
5. The praise of Tears. 
6. Thisie is my heart. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


a] al T a 
] RASS BAND, STRING BAND, DRUMS and FIFES, 
&c.—Booseys’ Brass Band Journal, Quick Step Journal, Orchestral Journal 
of Dance Music, Orchestral Selections from the New Opera, Orchestral Overtures, 
Drum and Fife Journal, &c. 
Full particulars of these unrivalled Publications may be had, post-free, from 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


x ° 

ISS GODDARD’S New Solo, ALBION. Fantasia 

on English Airs, by J. Benepict; performed with the greatest success by 

Miss ARaBELLA Gonparp, * ‘The melodies upon which ‘Albion’ is constructed—* Pray 
Goody,’ and * Come if you dare’—are varied, ornamented, and otherwise elaborated with 
no less elegance than skill.”’—The Times, “ Elaborate as the variations are, they 
never, as in similar compositions, obscure the meledy, but rather enhance its beauty.” 
—Daily Telegraph. Also the companion pices; ERIN and CALEDONIA, by J. 


Benevict. Price 4s. each. 
Booscy and Sons, Holles Street. 


NTW ONTD .AT 
{OLLMICK’S SIX NEW PIECES for the PIANO. 
FORTE, being the third set of German Volkslieder, transcribed for the piano. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
“ My Own Love,” 
** Mourn not.” “The Maidens of Tyrol.” 
“ The Heart's Desire.” ‘* Farewell to the Woods.” 

“ Herr Gollmick has produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found highly 
attractive, not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the taste and skill 
with which he has treated them,’’—Illustrated London News. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


HE GUINEA EDITION of BEETHOVEN’S SO- 


NATAS for the Pianoforte. _ Edited by W. Dorrett. With Life and Portrait, 
complete in two volumes, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. each. 

“ There are many editions of Beethoven's sonatas, German, French, and English; 
bnt there is not one that we have seen, from which taking all things into account — 
correctness and clearness of the text, elegance of form, and moderation of price—we 
have derived so much satisfaction as from the edition now before us.’’ — Daily News. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


7 a y hl 
ICHARD WAGNER'S TANNHAUSER.—BOOSEY 
and SONS beg to announce the publication of a complete edition of the cele- 
brated Opera, ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ for Pianoforte Solo. with an introduction describing the 
plot and music. Price 7s. 6d.,in cloth. ‘ Tannhiiuser ” has been performed in every 
theatre in Germany, and has just been produced in Paris with unprecedented success. 
It is considered the best work of its author, whose compositions are now the subject of 
discussion throughout the musical world. Boosey and Sons believe therefore that the 
present publication will be acceptable to the English public as a specimen of the genius 
of one of the most remarkable men of the age. 
28, Holles Street. 


aD Pil ’ x al v ml . J 

OOSEY’S NEW SINGING METHODS for LADIES’ 

and GENTLEMEN’S VOICES, by J. L. Harton. ‘Price 1s. each_ BOOSEY 

and SONS have much pleasure in stating that these two Methods, which have been so 

long announced (and unavoidably postponed), will be ready for delivery in a few days, 

The publishers believe that amateurs and students will find these Methods of more 

practical use than any other similar publications. They are entirely original in form 

and contents, embodying in a small compass the result of the experience of their dis- 

tinguished author. Each Method is distinct and complete in itself. Early orders 

should be given to musicscllers and booksellers to secure copies: of the first edition, 
Price 1s. each, or post free, 1s. 2d. f 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 


244 REGENT STREET. (Just Our.) 


* AY.” —New Duettino, by Henry Smarr, composed 
for equal Voices. Price 2s, 6d. 

“ Mr. Henry Smart, in this melodious and truly exquisite little duet, has, if possible, 

even surpassed in elegance and vocal finish, the pieces so warmly eulogised in our last 


impression.”— Musical World. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


+ 

“MNHE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE,” by Batrg, a 

new National Song. The words by John Brougham, written for, and dedi- 

cated to, Tuk St. GsorGe’s Rirte Corps, is published, beautifully illustrated, price 
3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“”“XOOD NIGHT,” Révérie by W. Kuhé, on Reichardt’s 

charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), and “I love YOU,” Sims Reeves’s 
popular ballad, transcribed for the Piano by Emile Berger, are published, price 3s. each, 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MMNHE KNIGHT'S VIGIL,” by W. H. Wetss, com- 

osed and sung by the composer, with the greatest success, as well as by Mr. 
WINN ond paver vocalists of celebrity, is published, handsomely illustrated, price 3s., 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














NDANTE in E flat, by Grorciana Hotmes, from 

a Quintet by Feticien Davin, arranged for chp plonettie, and dedicated to 

Lady Scott, is just published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co., 241 Regent 

Street, S. W., where “ Les Etoiles et leur Langage,”’ Nocturne and “ Air with Varia- 
tions” (both composed by Georgiana Holmes), may be obtained, price 3s. each. 





EW CONCERTINA MUSIC by Gicrio Reconp1.— 

Reichardt’s popular song, “ ‘Thou art so near, and yet so far,” transcribed for the 

CONCERTINA and PIANOFORTE by Giutto Reconnt, is just published, price 3s., 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


es EW YEAR'S EVE,” by W. H. Hormes. — This 


lished for 





agreeable “‘ Pensée” by the above tal I af 





$ just p 
the pianoforte, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





: j YYROLEAN MOUNTAIN SONG, by T. Mauss (Der 
iodelplatz), arranged for the pianoforte, and dedicated to Mr. W. E. Jarrett, of 
Cheltenham, is just published, price 3s. 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, S. W. 


r ~ + . ’ 

GUILAR’S TRANSCRIPTION of WEBER’S LAST 

WALTZ is just published for the pianoforte, price 3s., by Duncan Davison 

and Co., 244 Regent Street, W., where Aguilar’s Reverie, ** Sunset Glow,” may be 

obtained, price 3s., and his two latest songs, ‘‘ Sympathy’? (poetry by Mrs. BELL), 2s. 

“In a wood on a windy day” (poetry by ACTON BELL), 3s. and “ Farewell” (poetry 
by Bishop HEBER), 2s., may be obtained. 


DEUX BONBONS rrom ruze DOMINO NOIR. 


« No.l,“LA BELLE INES,” Aragonaise. Price 1s.' 
No. 2, “AH, QUELLE NUIT,” Bolero. Price Is. 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte, by 
EMILE BERGER. 


The above pieces are very-easy transcriptions (without octaves) of the two celebrated 
songs in Auber's popular opera, sung by Miss Lovisa Pyne with such eminent success 
at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, and are published by Duncan Davison 
and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 4 


NEW WORK FOR STUDENTS. 
HE most important CADENCES and MODULA- 


TIONS through the MAJOR and MINOR keys, with HARMONISED SCALES 
1 for forte, h i r organ, by ImmanveL Licsicu, is just 

















OTICE.—The SHILLING EDITION of IL 'TRO- 
VATORE, for Pianoforte Solo (being No, 40 of ‘* Boosey’s “ Musical Cabinet’) 
is now sents, and may be had of every bookseller and musicseller in the United 
Kingdom. Price Is. 2d. post free. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING. Second 


Edition, just out, full music size, price 7s. A new and modern method for 
cultivating the voice, and for gaining a perfect vocalisation—a practical work—contains 
35 pages of music, With a true method of acquiring the Shake, now for the first time 
introduced in a Singing Tutor. By T. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. = 

Published by A. W. Hammond (late Jullien), 214 Regent Street; and may also be 
had of the Author at his residence, 81 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., where 
Pupils are also received. Jeng 


, ews and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 


beg to inform the profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town, Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 














I the ¢f te, har » oO 
published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“T\RESH AS A ROSE,” sung by Sims Reeves, and 

enthusiastically encored at Mr. Howard Glover's concert, St. James’s Hall, 
was composed expressly for the occasion by Baxre, and is just published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. W. 


“fMNHAT HANDSOME VOLUNTEER,” sung by Miss 


Lucette, and invariably encored, in Captain Morton Price’s entertainment, 
as well as by Miss Emma Stanley in the “* Seven Ages of Woman,” composed by EMILE 
Bercer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. W. 


IMS REEVES’ Popular Song, “ WERT THOU MINE.” 


Sung with immense applause at St. James’s Hall, composed expressly for him by 
Frank Mort. Poetry by Cuartes Mackay. Price 2s, 6d. Published by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. W. 


EYERBEER’S setting of THE LORD'S PRAYER, 

(Paternoster), to be sung by the Vocal Association, at St. James’s Hall, on 

Ww anak Wie a el is oe in ~~ Score (Organ or Piano accompani- 
ments, ad. lib.) price 3s., and in separate Vocal parts, price 6d. each, only by D 

Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. W. carey OF 
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